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By PRESIDENT ALEXANDER GRANT RUTHVEN 
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It is my official duty tonight to receive you as visitors to Ann Ar- 
bor and as guests of the University. This I do with all the pleasure 
and enthusiasm of a university president proud of the instruction 
and scholarly work of his institution. I propose to take advantage 
of the opportunity to comment upon a matter that has for some 
time been worrying me both as an educator and as a scientist. If, 
in your opinion, it is unfair for me to step out of the réle of official 
greeter on this occasion, I can assure you I shall be brief and that 
the subject of my remarks should be of concern to you as scholars 
and teachers. 

In my judgment, it is high time that the study of the classics, 
archaeology, philology, and other subdivisions of knowledge which 
fall into, or serve, the great field of human history received new 
emphasis in education. Napoleon is said to have remarked that 
“history is but a fable agreed upon.” Of course, he meant political 
history, and to this extent his epigram has an admixture of truth; 
but we, as scholars, know that “out of monuments, names, words, 
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proverbs, traditions, private records and evidences, fragments of 
stones, passages of books, and the like, we do save somewhat from 
the deluge of time.”” We also know that the true state of affairs in 
the world at a given time is in important part the end result of past 
performances and conditions. Is it, then, not ridiculous for edu- 
cators to concede either by word or action that any field of knowl- 
edge is more important to the human race than those fields which 
have to do with the elucidation of its past? And, more specifically, 
is it not folly to sacrifice instruction in the disciplines which may 
be included for present purposes under the general term “‘history” 
to any of the others which are treated in our curricula? 

The answers to these questions are obvious. But observe what 
has been going on! For some decades now we have been assidu- 
ously cultivating the general field of the sciences. This would be 
all well and good, except that we have in the process allowed in- 
struction in this area to crowd out other courses and to discourage 
or prohibit students who are not to be specialists from obtaining 
the knowledge of the past which they need to understand the 
present and forecast the future. 

As a result, we have created a so-called “‘scientific age’’—an 
“industrial civilization.” I submit that both terms are misnomers. 
If our age were scientific in the best sense, it would not overem- 
phasize science. If our social structure were truly a civilization, it 
would be more humanitarian. What we have produced is an in- 
dustrial period in which science has been exploited, and in our | 
schools overemphasized, to the sacrifice of culture. In this period 
we have developed the physical body of our society at the ex- 
pense of its soul. We have, as educators, so warped our educational 
programs that our graduates are compelled to live in the present 
without the advantage of a knowledge of the experiences of the 
race. You can supply examples for yourselves, ranging all the way 
from the factory assembly lines to the drivel sung over the radio 
and portrayed on the motion picture screen. To many of our col- 
lege graduates Aesculapius might be a patent medicine and Lu- 
cretius an opera singer or almost any woman with an interest in 
poisonous concoctions. The situation is too depressing to dwell 
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For this deplorable state of affairs you historians, and I de- 
liberately include all of you in this category, must share the 
blame. In the educational arena you have been too timid in bat- 
tling for your fields of interest. You have allowed yourselves to be 
bullied and blufied by the scientists with their microscopes, cyclo- 
trons, and spectrographs, and their discoveries and inventions. Why 
did you not long ago remind these robust gentlemen, in faculty 
meetings and elsewhere, that man cannot live by bread alone? 
They might not know the source of the expression, but they would 
get the meaning. 

I insist the answer is that you had lost the fight before it started. 
You had weakened your position by circumscribing your fields as 
sharply for instructional purposes as was necessary for research. 
You were trying to treat all of your students as if they were to be 
specialists in your particular subjects. You took them down bur- 
rows on the trail of Greek particles and failed to bring them up for 
air. You lost them in excavations so successfully that they never 
fully understood what the digging was all about. They could not 
orient themselves. 

I do not want to rebuke you too severely for your shortcomings. 
My main object in this criticism is to point out that you now have 
the opportunity to recover your losses in the educational world to 
the everlasting benefit of your students and of society—to aid in 
effecting a balance in our curricula which will achieve the main 
objective of education—the training of the whole man. 

The scientists are themselves becoming disillusioned. They can 
see that they have not saved the world or even made it measurably 
better. Some of them are even beginning to appreciate that they 
have in turn fallen into the error of overconcentration in instruc- 
tion. What could be more melancholy than the appearance of pre- 
medical courses in high schools? Is it not truly shocking to observe 

whole curricula in biology based on the assumption that every 
student is to be a doctor, a dentist, an investigator in zoology or 
botany, or a specialist in fish, earthworms, kangaroos, or earwigs? 
Can it not be cogently argued that, while some familiarity with, 
let us say, Greek, Latin, or archaeology may not directly aid a 
doctor to cure a disease, a lawyer to win a case, an engineer to 
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build a bridge, or a dentist to pull a tooth, it will help these spe- 
cialists to be men instead of machines, and, indeed, even better 
practitioners. 

I predict that we shall see changes in curricula in the near future 
which will correct the error of the scientists in overemphasizing 
their disciplines to the point of diminishing returns. I suggest it is 
time university teachers stopped shying away from the word 
“culture” and not only claimed but insisted that cultural training 
should be a major objective of education. For the good of our souls 
we should admit that overconcentration in our educational pro- 
grams has narrowed and warped our students; that, as specialists, 
we have enlarged the bounds of human knowledge and at the same 
time discouraged its utilization by all except would-be experts; 
and that we have even made it difficult for our future investigators 
and practitioners to look beyond their own little pastures. We have, 
in short, busied ourselves with the production of technically skilled 
ignoramuses who are unable to place behind current events a back- 
ground of the knowledge which is essential to logical reasoning and 
wise decisions. 

We should promptly proceed to retrieve our position as scholars 
and teachers by refusing to confuse specialization with scholarship, 
by balancing our programs of instruction, and by recognizing that 
a classicist without a knowledge of scientific principles and a 
scientist who is ignorant of the trends in human history are alike 
uneducated. We should emphasize now as never before, in season 
and out, that ‘‘the more extensive a man’s knowledge of what has 
been done, the greater will be his power of knowing what to do.” 

My worry is that we shall not get at this business before some 
other field of interest shall be developed by enthusiasts as a panacea 
for the ills of the world and as a means of salvation for our curious 
species. 


THE OLYNTHIAN HOUSE OF THE 
CLASSICAL PERIOD 


By Grorce E. MyLonas 
University of Illinois 


The type of house built and used by the Greeks of the Classical 
period! has been for a long time the source of controversial specu- 
lation. A great number of articles have been written on the sub- 
ject, but, in spite of them, and perhaps because of them, the 
average student of the private life of the Greeks and the teacher 
of the classics will find it impossible to obtain a definite and satis- 
factory description of the dwellings of the people who produced 
the art and literature of the Classical age. This lack of documented 
information is not caused by the indifference of the scholar to the 
domestic architecture of the Greeks, but by the paucity of the 
evidence which was available to him until 1928. 

Our evidence for the classical house is derived, of course, from 
two sources: from the ancient authors and from the actual remains 
of classical houses unearthed in excavations. The ancient authors 
by themselves are inadequate, since at best they give us only in- 
cidental information—names of parts of the house in which oc- 
curred this or that event—and never formal descriptions. They 
were interested in the event and took it for granted that their 
readers and audience were familiar, as indeed they were, with the 
interior arrangements of the houses of the period, which they do 
not take the trouble to describe. Consequently, their references are 
vague and usually allow a number of different interpretations, 
equally plausible, which lead to controversial solutions.’ An illus- 


1 By Classical period we mean the years between the end of the Persian Wars and 
the death of Alexander the Great. 2 Cf. below p. 391 and n. 6. 
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tration of how little the average Greek author cared to discuss the 
Greek house is offered by Pausanias, who in the course of his 
travels visited a number of houses belonging to famous and his- 
toric people. These he merely mentions by the names of their 
owners, but in no instance does he take the trouble to describe 
their interior arrangements or even their appearance.* Perhaps 
Vitruvius’ account of a Greek house is the most complete docu- 
mentary evidence available to us.‘ However, it is generally agreed 
that his description applies to the house of his period and conse- 
quently can help but little in the study of the classical house. On 
the other hand the remains of houses of the Classical period which 
until 1928 were excavated in the various portions of the Hellenic 
world are so fragmentary as to be almost useless in a scientific 
study of the problem.° 

As a result of this scarcity if not lack of documented evidence, 
the accounts of the Greek house given in our various English 
books are termed by the authors themselves as “theoretical.” 
Gulick, for example, in his The Life of the Ancient Greeks, the 
standard textbook on the private life of the Greeks, 25-32, after 
stating that “‘the meagerness of our information” is embarrassing, 
proceeds to give a “theoretical plan of a city house’’ based on 
the assumption that “it contained most of the rooms and ap- 
purtenances mentioned by the Greek writers.” Tucker, in his 
Life in Ancient Athens, 91-93, makes only a few remarks about 
the classical house and then turns his attention to the houses of 
Delos, which belong to the Hellenistic period. Gardner, in his 
latest account of the Greek house, published in the Companion to 
Greek Studies, 656-658, wisely avoids the discussion of the classical 


* Pausanias mentions the house of Menelaus at Sparta (m1, 14, 6), the house of 
Adrastus at Argos (1, 23, 2), the houses of Pindar and Amphitryon at Thebes (rx, 25, 
3; 11, 1). ‘ Vitruvius, De Architectura v1, 7. 

5 Rider, Bertha Carr, The Greek House: Cambridge (1916), 218-227; Antike Denk- 
méler 1, Plates 37 and 38; Ath. Mitt. rx (1884), 279-287; xvm (1892), 439-445; xx 
(1894), 503; xx (1895), Pl. rv at “W”; xxrv (1899), 458-467; Arch. Anz. xx1 (1936), 
212; Judeich, Topographie von Athen, Fig. 36; Heuzey et Daumet, Mission Archéolo- 
gique en Macedoine, P|. 7-14; and Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, 
s.v. “Domus,” 346. 
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dwellings and devotes his attention to the houses of Priene and 
Delos, which belong to the Hellenistic and later periods. Rider, 
in her comprehensive account of The Greek House, discusses in 
the main the literary evidence and on the basis of the ancient 
passages reconstructs the plan of a house which she terms “‘im- 
aginary” (237). A glance at that plan, the one offered by Gulick, 
and the earlier one drawn by Becker*® will indicate the wide range 
of interpretation possible for our literary evidence and will prove 
that the suggested restorations cannot be accurate. If we now turn 
our attention to our standard books on architecture, we shall find 
that the classical house is treated very casually, if at all.’ 

To the scanty remains of the dwellings which were uncovered in 
the early years of our century, and which were very inadequate 
for the establishment of the type of the classical house, are now 
added the rich remains of Olynthus brought to light in the last dec- 
ade by Professor David M. Robinson, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. In the site of Olynthus, abandoned after the destruction 
of the city in 348 B.c. by Philip of Macedon, we have a veritable 
classical Pompeii with its streets and avenues and its ‘nending 
rows of houses.® In his four successful campaigns, c uducted in 
1928, 1931, 1934, and 1938, Professor Robinson and his associates 
cleared more than one hundred houses, and these, of course, give 
us a completely documented picture of the appearance and of the 
interior arrangements of the Olynthian house as it was built in 
the late fifth and early fourth centuries. A detailed and scientific 
description of the houses uncovered in the campaigns of 1928, 
1931, and 1934 has already appeared in a monumental volume 


6 Becker, W. A., Charicles, Excursus1, to Scene 111. To these plans could be added the 
one suggested in Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. “‘Domus,” 344-349 and Figs. 2499 and 
2505. 

7 Cf. for example, The Architecture of Ancient Greece, by W. J. Anderson and R. P. 
Spiers, revised by W. B. Dinsmoor, where only the last three pages are devoted to the 
Greek house, of the Hellenistic and later periods in the main, 183-186. Also, A Hand- 
book of Greek and Roman Architecture, by D. S. Robertson, 297 f. 

® For details of these excavations and descriptions of the objects uncovered, cf. the 
serial publication, Excavations at Olynthus, by David M. Robinson: Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins University Press. Nine volumes in this series have already appeared. 
Cf. also various articles in the American Journal of Archaeology 1929-1938. 
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entitled The Hellenic House, by David M. Robinson and J.Walter 
Graham.’ This book, with its many descriptions, plans, and photo- 
graphs, and its lucid account of the various parts of the Greek 
house and its furniture, will become the main source of our evi- 
dence for the study of the Greek house. An additional study on the 
Greek house by Professor Robinson, published in Pauly-Wissowa, 
has appeared since then.!° More Olynthian houses, however, were 
cleared in 1938 during the excavations conducted by the Johns 
Hopkins University and Washington University of St. Louis, and 
additional information was then obtained about such houses. A 
brief report of this work with photographs and details has already 
appeared in the American Journal of Archaeology.“ As a result of 
all these discoveries and publications it now becomes possible to 
give a definite account of the Greek house, and especially of its 
plan as it is illustrated by the houses of Olynthus. With the per- 
mission of Professor Robinson,” General Director of the Excava- 
tions, I shall try to describe in a brief and simple way the plan of 
the Olynthian house with the hope that it may prove of some 
service to teachers of the classics and students of the private life of 
the ancient Greeks. This is also intended to supplement our 
English books on the private life of the Ancient Greeks. 

As are all the houses of Olynthus, our typical house (Figure 1) 
is rectangular in shape, measuring approximately 18 m. in length 
and 16.50 m. in width.” Its foundation walls are perfectly well 


* Volume vu in the series mentioned above: Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press 
(1938). The full title of the work is The Hellenic House, A Study of the Houses Found 
at Olynthus with a Detailed Account of those Excavated in 1931 and 1934. 

10 S.v. “Haus” in Supplementband vu, 223-278. 

"1 Robinson, D. M., and Mylonas, G. E., A.J.A. xt (1939), 48-77 and Figs. 1-43. 

12 To Professor Robinson I wish to express my thanks for the permission to discuss 
the Olynthian house in the present study. A number of problems connected with the 
establishment of the plan of the Olynthian house, as well as the detailed discussion of 
its parts, etc., are reserved for the final publication of the material. However, the identi- 
fications advanced are based on scientific evidence obtained during the excavations and 
especially during the last campaign, conducted by the Johns Hopkins University and 
Washington University of St. Louis. 

13 The plan was copied by Professor Paul Valenti, of Washington University, from 
the original drawing of the architect of the excavations, Mr. Ch. Lefakis. For this I am 
indebted to Professor Valenti. It differs from the original in minor details, such as the 
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preserved and consequently its ground plan is definite and well 
established. The entrance is on the east side of the house and it is 
recessed from the facade, thus forming the zpd6vpov (prothyron), 
A. There the guests could wait until they were admitted to the 
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straightening out of the outside walls and the placing of the doors of rooms p and E, 
whose position is not certain, due to bad preservation. For a general view of the re- 
mains of the house, cf. A.J.A.., l.c., Fig. 3. 
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house.“ The door, known as the aideos Oipa gives access to a 
wide passage, B, to the @upmv (thyron),!* into which open two 
rooms. Room c, to the south of the passage, is apparently the 
mBewv (pitheon), or storeroom,"’ as is proved by the fragments 
of the pithoi which were discovered in it. It could also have served 
as a room where the surly porter and even his dog could stay. 
Room D to the north of the passage served as an anteroom to the 
larger room E, which is the most important room of the house. It is 
almost square in shape and its floor possesses a raised border, about 
90 cm. in width, running along the base of the walls of the room. 
The border is made of lime-cement and is painted yellow. The 
rest of the floor is covered with a mosaic pavement. Professors 
Robinson and Graham identified this room as the banqueting 
hall, or the (andron),'* 76 On its raised 
border were placed the couches upon which the guests and the 
master of the family reclined while eating, drinking, or conversing. 
The anteroom D, then, will be the zpoords (prostas).?° 


4 Cf. Plato, Protag. 314 C ff.: 1H . . . 
Oipay... ; Vitruvius v1, 7, 5: Item xpé@vpa graece dicuntur, quae sunt ante ianuas 
vestibula. Cf. Walter Miller, Daedalus and Thespis, 1, 200, 203; Euripides, Trojan 
Women 194; Oxy. Papyri vt, 35, 1. 15. 

16 Cf. Plato, Symp. 212 c; Pindar, Nem. 1, 19; Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci 1, 419, 
1. 28; and infra, n. 43. Doors were generally made of wood and consequently they have 
not been preserved. But from Olynthus we have a good many examples of their bronze 
decorations, some key plates, etc. Cf. The Hellenic House, 153 f., Fig. 9, and Plates 70—- 
72. Over the door the warning eb\afeioGa: r#v Kiva was as common as the cave canem 
of the Romans. * Cf. Sophocles, Z/. 328, and Oed. R. 1242. 

17 Cf. sales inscriptions from Olynthus, 7.A.P.A. txv (1934), 128, 131, and The 
Hellenic House, 207. Im some houses at Olynthus we have special small rooms used 
by the porter. 

18 The Hellenic House, 171-185. Cf. Aristophanes Eccl. 676; Plutarch, De Genio Socr. 
xxx; Aeschylus, A gam. 244; Choeph. 712. 

19 Xenophon’s Symp. 1, 13. See also Vitruvius v1, 7,5: Graeci enim dévdpdvas appellant 
oecos, ubi convivia virilia solent esse. . .. The “‘androns’’ were large rooms averaging 
4.505 m., and as a rule they could accommodate at least four couches averaging 
2 m. in length—tam ampla magnitudine uti faciliter in eis quattuor tricliniis stratis 
ministrationum ludorumque operis locus possit esse spatiosus. (Vitruv. v1, 7, 3.) Dr. 
De Waele, in A.J.A. xxxvm (1933), 431-433 describes the stone couches found in situ 
and in the abaton of the Asclepieum at Corinth. In front of these couches were found 
the sockets for the tables. 

20 The Hellenic House, 177 and n. 22. Cf. Lewis, A.J.A. xxxvui (1933), 398. 
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The thyron B leads to the important feature of the Olynthian 
house, and as a matter of fact to the central feature of every Greek 
house, the avAn, or court, Gc.” The court is rectangular in shape, is 
open to the sky, and it is paved with cobblestones. Against its 
west side and at the point H the remains of the altar to Zeus Her- 
keios were found.” The position of the altar in the various houses 
is not the same. Sometimes its remains were found in the center 
of the court, more often on the one or on the other side of its main 
axis. But the shape of the altar is uniformly rectangular and not 
round, as it has been assumed too often. Around this court are 
grouped the various rooms of the house. To the south, forming al- 
most an extension of the court in that direction, we have an open 
hall, F, separated from the court by pillars, with a mosaic floor and 
an underground cistern. It faces the north and in summer must 
have been used and enjoyed greatly. It could have served even as 
an informal dining room for the members of the family, a practice 
attested by Demosthenes: érvxev urn pov wera 
év rij when Euergus and Marsibulus burst into the 
house (Euerg. 55 [1155]). 

Beyond the court to the west opens an interesting unit—x, L, 
m—which is rather common to, and typical of, the Olynthian 
houses. It is of rectangular shape and is divided by internal walls in- 
to one large and two smaller compartments. The use to which these 
compartments were put can now be considered certain, at least in 

1 The abdf was the setting for Plato’s Protagoras (the court of the house of Callias) 
and the Republic (the court of the house of Cephalos). The size of the court varies with 
the different houses. At an average it is 7 per cent of the total area of the house. Vitru- 
vius (v1, 7, 1) calls the court peristylum. Our house does not possess a repiorvdov and 
in most of the Olynthian houses we find columns or pillars on one or two sides only. 
However, two houses, the Villa of Good Fortune and that of the Comedian, had a 
complete peristyle and this led Robinson and Graham to accept the theory “that at 
least as early as the latter part of the fifth century the question of building a complete 
peristyle court was determined by the amount of space and financial resources at the 
disposal of the builder, rather than by the knowledge or ignorance of the constructional 
principles involved.” (The Hellenic House, 160.) 

Cf. Plato’s Republic 328 c.: reOuxas yap érbyxave & Miller, op. cit.,1, 200 
f.; Chamonard, Exploration archéologique de Délos, vimt, 34 and Fig. 11; Hiller von Gart- 


ringen, Thera m1, 139. Cf. Sjévall, Zeus im altgriechischen Hauskult: Lund (1931), 
41 ff. 
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the example under consideration. Room t is the kitchen, the 
érranov.” In its floor was found a deep pit—the fireplace, filled 
with ashes, carbonized remains of bones, shells, fragments of cook- 
ing vessels and lamps. The smoke escaped through the xarvodéxn, 
an elliptical opening in the roof. A special tile, the édzaia xepayis, 
was used for this opening, which could be closed by a hood when it 
was necessary.™% Room is the bathroom, Badaveiov. Such bath- 
rooms are very common at Olynthus, and it seems that every house 
of some pretension possessed one.” They are rather small in size, 
averaging 21.75 m., have a floor covered with lime-cement, and 
have a clay tub set at one of the corners. The large room kK, the 
most important room of the unit, we shall call the ofxos (oecus). 
On its floor we have a stone hearth, the éo7ia, the center of domes- 
tic life. It is of a rectangular shape, is made of slabs set on edge 
and measures approximately 1.00 m. in length by 0.90 m. in width. 
In this room, well lighted and ventilated from the court, the lady 
of the family, her daughters, and her slaves spent their days around 
the family hearth spinning, weaving, and attending to their house- 
hold duties. Room xk, our “‘oecus,” was the living room for women 
and at the same time the center of the house activities. 

The “‘prothyron” (a), the “thyron”’(B), the “pitheon’’(c), the court 
(G), and its extension (F), the kitchen (L), the bathroom (m), and 
the ‘“‘oecus’’ (kK) form the southern half of the house. The northern 
half is formed by a number of rooms, the easternmost of which is 
the “andron,” fronted by a long and deep corridor (1), whose eastern 
end was walled off to form the““prostas’’(p). This corridor is another 

%3 Miller, op. cit., 1, 222-226. Cf. The Hellenic House, 88,94, 194, etc. Two similar long 
pits have been found by Professor T. L. Shear in the Athenian Agora near the Tholos. 

* Photius, s.v. drala xepayls, Ti Kamvqv Exovoa. Herodotus 137. Cf. the Wasps 
of Aristophanes 139-148, where Bdelycleon prevents Philocleon’s escape by clapping 
a rnXla over the 

%5 For bathrooms in other sites, cf. The Hellenic House, 200 and n. 75. For the position 
of the bathroom next to the kitchen cf. also Vitruvius v1, 6, 2: Balnearia item coniuncta 
sint culinae. 

% Cf. Vitruvius, v1, 2: oeci magni, in quibus matres familiarum cum lanificis habent 
sessionem. Cf. also The Hellenic House, 173. I think the name “‘oecus” should be pre- 
ferred to “megaron,” since the latter has become a definite term applying to a definite 
unit of Mycenaean construction, different from our room. It should be noted that from 


an early period the hearth was in the living room and only later was it removed to the 
entrance hall. Cf. Robinson-Mylonas, A.J.A. x11 (1939), 53, n. 2. 
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important characteristic feature of the Olynthian house. It usu- 
ally runs from east to west and for the entire width of the house 
and faces south. Professors Robinson and Graham very aptly 
proved that this corridor is the ragrds (pastas),?” often mentioned 
by ancient authors. At the west end of this “‘pastas’’ two portable 
terracotta altars were found, indicating that this part was used for 
the more private domestic ritual, perhaps for the ritual of the 
yer or the Geol yaundor. Out of this use may have arisen the 
later interpretation of the “pastas” as the bridal chamber. The 
“pastas” insured greater privacy to rooms J, N, and 0. Room J 
has a lime-cement floor, and rooms N and 0 are connecting rooms 
of the same unit with separate doors opening into the “pastas.” 
No evidence was found proving definitely the use of these rooms, 
but we can identify them as the dactnrnpia of the house.?* The 
northern half of the house, then, included the “‘prostas’’ (p), the 
“andron” (£), the ‘‘pastas” (1) and the (J, N, 0). 

For this house no evidence was discovered indicating that it 
possessed a second story. But it has already been adduced from 
numerous passages of ancient authors that houses with a second 
story were not uncommon in the Classical period and from Olyn- 
thus itself we have some evidence which seems to indicate that the 
second story was not unknown to the Olynthian builders.” I be- 
lieve, however, that our particular house had enough room on the 
ground floor to provide for an average family living in accordance 
with the standards used in ancient Greece. 

In discussing the Greek house it has been customary to try to 
identify the set of rooms used by the women and called the 
yuvatxwrirts and the set primarily used by men and called the 
évbpwriris. That such a distinction of apartments was current in 
the Classical period is proved by the conversation of Ischomachus 
and Socrates, in which the former states: xal oburacav 5é rH olxiav 
érédata mpds peonuBplay dvarérrara.... Kail 


*7 The Hellenic House, 161-164. 

%8 Cf. Xenophon, Oec. 1x, 4: xal rots éredelxvvov abr}... . 

% Cf. Euripides, Phoen. 89; Aristophanes, Eccl. 693,961-963, Lysias 1, 9: olxldcov 
Sor: por toa Exov Trois and The Hellenic House, 214-219. 
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. . . (Xenophon, Oec. rx, 4.) The “andron” (£) with its “prostas” 
certainly formed the avdpwviris of our house. Its limited extent can- 
not be counted against this identification because we know that 
men stayed but little in their houses and needed a special section 
of the house only when they entertained friends in symposia. The 
yuvatkwriris would be composed of the rooms J, N, 0, the “‘pastas’’ 
(1), and the rooms k, L, and m. Naturally it was much larger than 
the avépwriris because of its constant use by a greater number of 
persons. Of these apartments, rooms kK, L, and Mm, used primarily 
during the day and for work, were more open to the court, but 
that they were included in the yuvacxwviris could be inferred from 
the passage of Lysias 6: éxxd~as ras Bipas eis yuvat- 
xwvirw. Rider (op. cit., 238) expresses the belief that the “term 
[yuvatxwviris] there seems to be applied to the court,”’ but we can 
see that it will apply to an arrangement of the “‘oecus”’ unit similar 
to the one exhibited in Figure 1. Rooms J, N, and 0 were more 
private and they served as bedrooms. Of these the larger room 0, 
with its extension N, perhaps was the 64\ayos (thalamos), the bed- 
room of the master and mistress of the family, where the valuables 
of the family were kept and where the images of the yau7Avo and 
the Geol were venerated.*° 

The materials and methods employed in the construction of 
this house follow closely the specifications given by Xenophon in 
his well-known metaphor on the well-organized army: todd yap 
diagépes reraypévov araxtov, re xal 
kai fb\a kal xépapos araxrws yey éppiupéva xpjoiud éorw, érecdav 
raxOn pév Kal érirodys Ta ot 
Te ior kal 6 Képapos, péow Sé al re Kal Ta Edda, dorep & 
olxodopia ovvrifevra, tore yiyverac moddod oixia. 
(Memor. 11, 1, 7). The foundations of the house were built with 
small stones laid in mortar raised to an average height of 50 cm. 
above the floor level. On these rested the walls made of mud-brick 
bound with wooden beams, and faced with a coating of stucco 
(xoviaya).*! The roof was made of timber and covered with clay 
tiles. The walls of the most important rooms were faced with a 


% Cf. Plutarch, Alcib. xxi, 8; Herodotus 1, 12, 3; 34, 16. 
3! Aeschylus in Prometheus Bound, 450 f. takes this brick construction to be the char- 
acteristic of the civilized dwelling. It was easy and customary for burglars to dig their 
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very smooth lime-stucco usually painted in red and yellow. The 
floors commonly were of hard-packed earth, but very often the 
floors of the important rooms were covered with a lime-cement 
pavement or with pebble mosaics.” 

The structure which we have discussed and illustrated should 
be considered as a typical Olynthian house. As such it possesses all 
the characteristic elements and parts, but it is not identical with 
any of the other houses. For, as is the case with modern houses, dif- 
ferences in the interior arrangement of rooms and parts and in their 
construction, imposed by the needs or desires of their owners, exist 
among the various Olynthian houses, which exhibit a great 
variety of plaa. In a number of houses, for instance, we have col- 
umns and pillars placed around the court; in others the “‘pastas”’ 
is more open and the extension of the court is replaced by a 
roofed passage; in others still the rooms are grouped differently 
around the court. This difference can be seen easily if we com- 
pare the plan of our house (Figure 1) with that published by Pro- 
fessor Robinson in his last article in Pauly-Wissowa and illustrated 
in our Figure 2. This house does not possess a rpd6vpor, but the 
door (1) is directly on the fagade; (2) is the @vpav; the ai’dAy (3) is 
flanked with pillars on one side. On either side of the aij we have 
the miBewy (4), the dvdpay (5), and the zpoords (6). The zaoras (7) 
is separated from the court by pillars and one end of it is cut off 
to form a small inner storeroom (8), which we may call 7é raueiov. 
Beyond the “pastas” spreads the “‘oecus” unit—with the ofxos (13), 
the Badavetov (12), and the érramov (11)—and next to it the 
d:arrnrjpra (9 and 10). The raords (7) and rooms (8)—(13), formed 
the yuvarxwrirts, while rooms (5) and (6) formed the dvdpwrirts. 
This second house also possesses all the characteristic elements of 
the Olynthian house, but they are grouped around the court in a 


way through such walls into a house; hence they were called rotxwpbxo. Cf. Thucyd- 
ides 11, 3, 3. 

* For a complete discussion of the construction of the Olynthian houses, cf. The 
Hellenic House, 223-303. The pebble mosaics discovered in 1934 and 1938 at Olynthus 
have not been fully published. The examples discovered in the earlier campaigns have 
been discussed by Professor Robinson in Excavations at Olynthus, Part v, 1-14 and 
Plates 1-vi1. These pebble mosaics are one of the most artistic achievements of the 
Olynthians. 

33 Cf. The Hellenic House, 142 and Fig. 5. This plan was also copied by Professor 
Valenti. 
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different way, resulting in a different ground plan from that il- 
lustrated in Figure 1. 

The houses of Olynthus with their varied ground plans were con- 
structed in blocks approximately 300 feet from east to west and 
120 feet from north to south. Ten houses, five facing north and 
five facing south, with a drainage alley between, closely built 


& @ 
Z 
‘ 
FIGURE 2 


against each other and with party walls, form each block, and this 
was the unit of the system employed in the laying out of the city.* 
It should be remarked that even the houses which faced the north 
were so constructed as to have their “pastas” and dcarnrnpra 
turned toward the south, for a southern exposure was always de- 
sired.® 


% Tbid., 29-39 and Plates 94-100. Robinson-Mylonas, A.J.A., Figs. 48-77. Cf. 
Robertson, op. cit., 186-190. 

% Aristotle, Economics 1, 6, 7 (1345a); Xenophon, Oec. 1x, 4 (cf. supra); Memo- 
rabilia 111, 8-10. 
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The type of house built at Olynthus was not necessarily the one 
preferred universally in Greece in the Classical period. Different 
conditions existing in different parts of Greece must have neces- 
sitated considerable variations from the established Olynthian 
type. We hear, for example, that the houses of Athens were small 
and unpretentious until the Macedonian period,® but that the 
houses which the Athenians built in the country were large and 
substantial.*” And this information seems to be substantiated by 
the discoveries made thus far in Athens.** But the remains of a 
house uncovered at Piraeus indicate that larger houses were con- 
structed in classical times and in cities,*® and this is substantiated 
by Diogenes’ comment on the Megarians who obsonant quasi cras- 
tina die morituri, aedificant vero quasi nunguam morituri.”’ Dif- 
ferences must have existed between the houses of the various parts 
of the Hellenic world, but since in the Olynthian houses we find all 
the essential parts of the classical house mentioned in our literary 
references, it is permissible to accept them as typical of the houses 
erected in Greece in the late fifth and early fourth centuries. This 
conclusion is further strengthened by the remains of Hellenistic 
houses uncovered by Professor Oekonomos at Pella and by Pro- 
fessor Papadakis at Eretria, which present striking similarities to 
the plans common at Olynthus at an earlier period.” 

In conclusion we must emphasize the logical way in which the 
interior of the Olynthian house was planned. The mode of living of 
the ancient Greeks, with which we are familiar, dictated the simple 
open arrangement of the ground plan of their houses. The privacy 
of the family was guarded by the blank high walls which faced the 
streets. The room which was to be used for the entertaining of 

% Cf. Ps. Dicaearchus 1, 1: ai woddal olxidv ebredeis, mar 
dv Oewpovpéyn, el airy toriv mpocayopevopéevn TaY 
*AOnvaluy dds. Cf. also Demosthenes, Ol. 111, 25 f. We may note that the houses of 
Mecyberna, the port town of Olynthus, seem to be only half as large as those uncovered 
on the Olynthian hills. Cf. Mylonas, A.J.A. x11 (1939), 304 f. 

37 Cf. Isocrates, Areop. 52: Sore xadXlovs elvar xal rodvred\eorépas tas Kal 
Tas karackevas Tas ray dypav ras Telyous. 

53 See Supra, n. 5. 

39 Ath. Mitt. 1x, 279-287. 


49 Ap. Tertullian, A pologeticum 39, 14. 
Cf. Ipaxrixd, 1914, 133-148; 1915, 237-244; and ’Apx. AeAriov 1 (1915), 128-131. 
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friends—the ‘‘andron’”—was placed usually in the front part of 
the house and, in our typical house of Figure 1, almost next to the 
front door. The guests of the master could come and depart with- 
out going through the entire house, and the women could be out of 
sight if they stayed in the “‘pastas” and the inner rooms beyond it 
while the entertainment lasted. The “‘andron”’ is separated by a 
solid wall from this private part of the house.” The storeroom was 
also placed in the front part of the house in a very logical way. The 
court and the “oecus” unit provided ample space, well lighted 
and ventilated, where the women could spend their days.® There 
they were safe and out of view, and could move freely. Sometimes, 
of course, the front door opened directly on the court, as for ex- 
ample in our Figure 2, but the door was always closed and no one 
entered without knocking. Plutarch’s information on the matter is 
definite. ’AAXa viv pév, he writes, eiol Pvpwpoi, radar 5é ‘pdrTpa Kpovd- 
peva mpds Tais alaOnow rapeixer, iva THY oixodéoroway &y 
Kexparyuias Tas Oeparrawidas (De Curios. 516 EF). Beyond the court 
and separated from it by the “‘pastas,”’ for greater privacy, we have 
the bedrooms of the family. Indeed, the interior arrangement of 
the Olynthian house was dictated by the mode of living and by the 
needs of its inhabitants, and consequently, its planning and archi- 
tecture may be accepted as functional or utilitarian in the strictest 
modern sense of the term. 

“ In Xenophon’s Oecon. 1x, 5 the yuvacxwviris is separated from the dvépwviris by a 
Oipa Badaywrh. In our example (Fig. 1), however, a strong wall separates the two and 
insures the privacy of the former. One passage certainly cannot prove that the practice 
of separating the two by a door was the common one, as it has been assumed.The main 
purpose of the arrangement was to insure the privacy of the yuvacxwviris, and this is 
accomplished in a better way by a wall. 

48 Cf. Menander’s fragment 

Tovs THs yapueris Spous drepBalves, yivat, 
Th abdlav répas yap ab\evos Obpa 
yuvatkl verducor’ oixias 

70 5 els Te THY 


xuvds 
CAF, m1, 166, Fragm. 546. 


ROBERT FROST AND THE CLASSICS 


By Rosert S. Newpicx* 
Ohio State University 


Neither as poet nor man has Robert Frost ever come markedly 
under the influence of any of the various forces and influences, 
literary or otherwise, that from time to time have played upon 
him through the years. It is not in any supercilious or self-righteous 
spirit that he makes this point in friendly conversation or that 
critics maintain it for him;} it is, rather, in the interest of simply 
stating a fact. 

Of course he has had his enthusiasms. Some of these have been 
relatively passing, as, for instance, his very strong first response 
to Francis Thompson’s ‘“The Hound of Heaven,” which so much 
impressed him when he picked it up in a Boston bookshop in the 
mid-nineties that, though he could hardly afford to, he bought it 
then and there, in what luckily happened to be the first edition. 

Others of his preferences have been demonstrably permanent. 
Among these are Longfellow, Emerson, and Whitman among the 
Americans; Turgenieff among the Russians; Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Wordsworth among the English; Vergil among the Romans; 
and Homer among the Greeks. And while even to these he pays 
homage in different degrees, it is the object of this essay to trace 
in particular the development and nature of his devotion to 
classical literature, and to show that his allegiance to it has been 
both strong and continuous. 

I 


Some of the stories from the classics Frost was doubtless told 
during his childhood, for his parents were well educated and of 


* We regret to report that Mr. Newdick died suddenly last July. 

1 See, for example, Professor M. P. Tilley, “Notes from Conversations with Robert 
Frost,” The Inlander, xx (Feb., 1918), 3-8: “He has not been devoted at any younger 
period to the influence of any great writer.” See also note 11. 
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literary inclinations. His Scottish mother, Isabelle Moodie Frost, 
had received a sound secondary education in a mid-western high 
school, had taught school in Ohio and Pennsylvania, and after her 
marriage occasionally wrote for publication.2? His New England 
father, William Prescott Frost, Jr., had stood fifth in his class at 
Harvard, and after teaching for a while in Pennsylvania, practiced 
journalism in San Francisco until his death in 1885. 

With reading directly in classical literature Frost made a be- 
ginning during his four years (1888-92) in the Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, High School. “We had Latin and Greek and not much 
else,” he once recalled for an interviewer.* And indeed the cur- 
riculum of the college-preparatory course which he elected—and 
finished at the head of his class—comprised only one year of 
history (Greek, Roman, and English) and two of mathematics 
(algebra and geometry) besides the four of Latin and the three 
of Greek. 

At the outset Frost was apparently impressed more by Latin 
than by Greek. When he was reading Caesar’s De Bello Gallico he 
carefully followed the directions in the text and built to scale a 
small wooden model of a Roman military bridge. Further, Caesar 
prompted him to compose several poems, one of which, entitled 
“A Dream of Julius Caesar,” appeared in his high-school paper,* 
and another of which, “‘Caesar’s Lost Transport Ships,’’ was pub- 
lished in the New York Independent.’ Yet Greek appealed to him 
too. “I particularly like to remember,” he says, “the days I spent 
reading the Jliad with Miss Adah Lear.’’® 

In the autumn of 1892 Frost entered Dartmouth, but he was 
unhappy there and withdrew after only a few months. Late in 
1895 he was married to Elinor M. White, his high-school classmate 
and co-valedictorian. During the three years preceding his mar- 
riage and the two years following, he tried a number of different 
occupations. One of these was teaching Latin in his mother’s little 


2E. g., The Land of Crystal; or, Christmas Days with the Fairies: San Francisco 
(n. d.). 

3 James A. Batal, “Robert Frost Tells of His High School Days in Lawrence,” 
Lawrence Telegram, March 28, 1925, p. 14. 

* High School Bulletin, xm (May, 1891), 1. 

5 xix (Jan. 14, 1897), 1. * Batal, loc. cit. 
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private school in Lawrence. Then in the autumn of 1897, at the 
age of twenty-two, he entered Harvard. 

Actually it was the classics which drew him back to college. He 
had never been a student content with simply the reading and 
study called for by class and course: if a subject really interested 
him, he pursued it indefinitely by himself.’ In Latin he had pushed 
on from Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil to Tacitus. Doubtless he de- 
lighted especially in what Mackail calls Tacitus’ notably “com- 
pressed and allusive manner,”’* a manner subsequently character- 
istic of his own style. At all events, it was on an impulse born of 
his enthusiastic reading in Tacitus in the spring of 1897 that Frost 
determined to return to college, primarily for more of the classics. 

There is other evidence that Frost’s interest in the classical had 
continued and broadened in the five-year interval between high 
school and college. When Turkey launched hostilities against the 
Hellenes in the spring of 1897, Frost was immediately roused to 
write a vigorous hortatory poem. This he sent off at once to his 
friend, Charles Hurd, brilliant literary editor of the Boston 
Transcript, and Hurd promptly printed it:® 


GREECE 


They say, “Let there be no more war!” 
And straightway, at the word, 

Along the Mediterranean shore, 
The call to arms is heard. 


Greece could not let her glory fade! 
Although peace be in sight, 
The race the Persian wars arrayed 


Must fight one more good fight. 


Greece! Rise triumphant. Long ago 
It was you proved to men, 
A few may countless host o’erthrow: 
Now prove it once again! 
R. L. F. 


? For his commendation of Conrad Aiken for a similar bent, cf. “The Manumitted 
Student,”’ The New Student, January 12, 1927, Sect. 1, pp. 5-7, [2]. Reprinted in part 
by Gorham B. Munson, Robert Frost: New York, Geo. H. Doran Co. (1927), 127-129. 

8 J. W. Mackail, Latin Literature: New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons (1895), 209. 

® April 30, 1897, p. 6. 
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(When I had found this long-lost bit of the poet’s juvenilia by 
leafing through nearly a year’s issues of the Transcript, I copied 
it out and sent it to him. “Dreadful, dreadful,” he commented in 
a note in the margin. “I was trying very hard to show sympathy 
with the people who made me learn Greek.’’!°) 

During his two-year’ residence in Harvard Frost’s interests 
were not limited to the classics. One of his other interests was 
geology, and he delighted in the compact and adroitly designed 
lectures of Nathaniel S. Shaler. “I was also much interested in 
philosophy,” he recalled recently for a student journalist, “‘and 
studied under Santayana, Royce, Miinsterberg, and Palmer. ... 
Of course I enjoyed all four extremely, but I cannot say that any 
of them had an outstandingly great influence on my mind. I had 
intended to take a course under William James, but left college 
before this desire could be realized.’’™ 

It was in the classics, however, that he took greatest interest. 
“T had,” he confesses, ‘‘a passion for Latin and Greek when I was 
in college.’”* Homer he read with special pleasure under Frank C. 
Babbitt, a young instructor but a remarkably understanding one. 
“One of the few friends I made at Harvard,” continued Frost, 
‘was the man who translated the Odyssey next to me on a narrow 
bench in Sever Hall.’ 

Equalling his joy in Homer’s romance was his joy in Vergil’s 
bucolics. “First heard the voice from a printed page in a Vergilian 
Eclogue,” Frost wrote significantly to Elizabeth Shepley Ser- 
geant, “significantly” because he has long taken as a special 
province in artistry and technique the extremely difficult business 
of perfectly “writing down the voice.” 

Moreover, he enrolled in elective composition courses in Latin 
and Greek. 


10 Letter, postmarked August 17, 1936; quoted by permission. 

11 “Frost Describes Jobs of College Days; Deplores Modern Bitterness in Writing,” 
The Harvard Crimson, March 9, 1936, p. 3. 12 Thid. 13 Tbid. 

44 “Robert Frost: A Good Greek Out of New England,” The New Republic, xiv1 (Sept. 
30, 1925), 144-148. Reprinted in Fire Under the Andes: New York, Alfred A. Knopf 
(1927), 285-303. 

46 Robert S. Newdick, “Robert Frost and the Sound of Sense,’’ American Literature, 
1x (Nov. 1937), 289-300. 
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In all of these courses the quality of Frost’s scholarship was dis- 

tinguished. ‘‘When I was teaching at Trinity College in 1927,” 
writes Robert Hillyer," 
a student of modernistic tastes was arguing the case for “untutored inspira- 
tion” and cited Robert Frost as an example of natural ability without classical 
background. Professor Frank Cole Babbitt, the Greek teacher, happened to 
be present, and with a slight smile excused himself from the company for a 
moment and returned with his record books from the days of his instructor- 
ship at Harvard. He turned the pages to Robert Frost’s name and there, for 
at least one year, and possibly for two, stood an unbroken series of A’s which 
Frost received in Greek. 


Long before cutting classes was considered smart among Ameri- 
can undergraduates or generally approved by philosophers of 
higher education, Frost cut whenever he chose. He earned his 
A’s, then, not through the benefits of regular class attendance, 
but in spite of the obvious disadvantages of irregular attendance, 
and primarily by the superior quality of his work in translation 
and composition. In short, his drive, then as now, was inner and 
personal, rather than outer and formal. 

So it was that, entirely of his own choice, he memorized passage 
after passage that for some reason or other appealed to him. His 
method, when he came upon such a passage, was first to throw 
up a rough scaffolding of translation; next, to work into the 
passage from the platforms of the scaffold; then, finally, to free 
himself altogether from the translation and to absorb the meaning 
and music of the original in its own peculiar turns of diction and 
melody. Hence, incidentally, his remark in discussing the matter 
of writing down the voice: “Really to understand and catch all 
that is embodied in a foreign masterpiece, it must be read in the 
original because while the words may be brought over, the tone 
cannot be.””!” 


II 


In 1900 Frost moved with his family to a farm near Derry, New 
Hampshire, and worked it for nine years; in 1906 he began part- 


16 Letter, dated September 23, 1937; quoted by permission. 
17 Quoted by William Stanley Braithwaite, “Robert Frost, New American Poet,” 
Boston Evening Transcript, May 8, 1915, Part Three, pp. 4, 10. 
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time teaching, and in 1909 full-time teaching, in Pinkerton Acad- 
emy in Derry Village; the year 1911-12 he taught psychology in 
the New Hampshire State Normal School at Plymouth; in 1912 
he went to England, there publishing his first book in 1913 and 
his second in 1914; in 1915 he returned to America to find himself 
famous, but again settled on a farm, this time near Franconia, 
New Hampshire. Through all of these years his devotion to the 
classics, particularly to the romantic Homer of the Odyssey and 
the pastoral Vergil of the Eclogues and Georgics, was constant. 

In the summer of 1916 Frost developed a friendship with Pro- 
fessor Morris P. Tilley, of the University of Michigan, who was 
spending his vacation in the neighborhood. One of their topics 
of conversation was Homer, and Frost spoke of one of his favorite 
passages: “In the Odyssey the swim of Ulysses to the raft has 
powerfully possessed my imagination. It is one of the things that 
has gripped me.’”* At that time Frost’s four children, ranging in 
age from eleven to seventeen, were devouring the Odyssey in 
George Herbert Palmer’s melodic prose translation, which they 
“would not do,” Frost maintained, “if they frequented the 
movies.’’!® 

Twenty years later, responding to a request made of him by 
the Massachusetts Library Association that he “Please choose, 
and give reasons for your choice, ten books, exclusive of the Bible 
and Shakespeare, dictionaries, encyclopaedias, and other ordinary 
reference books, that you believe should be in every public li- 
brary,” Frost wrote: 

(1) The Odyssey chooses itself, the first in time and rank of all romances. 
Palmer’s translation is by all odds the best. As Lawrence in a preface to his 


own translation describes the author of the original, he is evidently a man 
much more like Palmer than like Lawrence.*° 


According to the record,” Frost has seldom alluded to the 


8 Tilley, loc. cit. 

19 

2° Books We Like: Boston, Massachusetts Library Association (1936), 141 f. 

* For a listing of Mr. Frost’s prose, see W. B. Shubrick Clymer and Charles R. 
Green, Robert Frost: A Bibliography: Amherst, The Jones Library (1937), 107-109. For 
a note on the incompleteness of this particular list, see the review by Robert S. New- 


dick, The New England Quarterly, x (Sept., 1937), 600 f. 
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classical in speaking with professional interviewers or in addressing 
audiences, though perhaps the fact is either that journalists have 
missed the allusions or that editors have deleted them. Recently, 
however, with a twinkle in his eye, Frost reminded a young college 
reporter that “there was once a famous Greek poet who was a 
garbage collector.” And at least twice he has half playfully con- 
fessed to audiences the bucolic ambition sometime to have enough 
poems about animals to make up a whole book about farm life.” 

Perhaps that last tenuous point will be strengthened by a quo- 
tation with a still oblique and characteristically litotic conclusion. 
On a margin in Miss Sergeant’s copy of his Selected Poems, Frost 
wrote: “ ‘Black Cottage,’ “The Housekeeper,’ “The Death of the 
Hired Man,’ date from 1905; Vergil’s Eclogues may have had 
something to do with them.’™ 

There remain for brief reconsideration the unmistakably classi- 
cal references and allusions in the six books of Frost’s poems.” 
It may frankly be noted at the outset that such allusions are not 
remarkably numerous. On the contrary, Frost has employed them 
but sparingly, and therefore, it may be argued, with the more 
striking effectiveness of the unusual. Further, some of them are 
too generally familiar to be of much import simply in themselves. 
A few of them, however, are either delightfully subtle or flatter- 
ingly recondite, and cumulatively they take on considerable sig- 
nificance. 


% Lee Pennock, “Preparation fora Poet’s Career Is Still Unsettled, Frost Declares,” 
The Ohio State Lantern, May 21, 1936, p. 1. 

% “Frost Is a Poet and a Humorist,”’ Lawrence Telegram, April 1, 1925, p. 14: 
“There is one interesting thing about me, and that is that I am anxious to leave behind 
me a gallery of ‘creature poetry.’ I’d like to leave a poem about a colt [cf. “The 
Runaway”), and about a cow [cf. ““The Cow in Apple-Time”’], and about a pig, per- 
haps—to put up all around the room like the pictures of college professors are hung.” 
Cf. “1000 Pack University Hall to Hear Robert Frost Interpret His Poems,” The 
Ohio State Lantern, May 22, 1936, p. 1: “When I get enough poems about animals 
I’m going to put them in a book. So far, I’ve got several horses, a cow, a hen [“‘A Blue 
Ribbon at Amesbury”’], and a woodchuck [““A Drumlin Woodchuck”’]. It’s going to be 
a book about farm life and I’m not sure that the woodchuck fits into the plans . . . but 
then I never like to plan a book until after I’ve written it.” 

™ Sergeant, Fire Under the Andes, 299. 

% Cf. George O. Aykroyd, “The Classical in Robert Frost,” Poet Lore xt (Dec., 
1929), 610-614. 
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In the first book, A Boy’s Will (1913), Frost spoke in ‘‘Stars”’ 
of those heavenly bodies as 
like some snow-white 
Minerva’s snow-white marble eyes 
Without the gift of sight.” 
In the same volume appeared the openly figurative “Pan With 
Us”: 
Pan came out of the woods one day, — 
His skin and his hair and his eyes were gray, 
The gray of the moss of walls were they, — 


Play? Play? What should he play?” 

In the book that followed, North of Boston (1914), there is a 
capital bit that characterizes two persons, the young man who 
speaks it and the young woman who understands it. He, who was 
unconventionally self-introduced to her, and who had met with 


cordial though sufficiently guarded response, consults his ‘‘voices” 


and then declares: 
The voices seem to say: 
Call her Nausicaa, the unafraid 
Of an acquaintance made adventurousiy.* 


Perhaps it may be remarked parenthetically that these same young 
people are as familiar with their Shakespeare as with their Homer. 
“You riddle with your genealogy,” he observes to her, “like a 
Viola.”’?* 

In the third book, Mountain Interval (1916), there is probably 
no classical allusion whatever, though one would like to agree with 
Aykroyd, who argues at some length that “Hyla Brook’’ is skil- 
fully, yet perhaps unconsciously, reminiscent of the Hercules- 
Hylas story.*° New Hampshire (1923), however, contains two such 
allusions. One in “A Star in a Stone-Boat,” is prompted by fa- 
cetious thought of an airplane, 

a flying car, 
Such as even poets would admit perforce 
More practical than Pegasus the horse.* 


% Collected Poems: New York, Henry Holt and Co. (1930), 12. 7 C. P., 33 £. 
28 C. P., 100, in “The Generations of Men.” 
29 Tbid., 95. Aykroyd, loc. cit. 1 P., 214. 
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The other shows Frost humorously reversing things, in speaking 
for the woman in “Wild Grapes” who recalls a vivid childhood 
experience: 

The day I swung suspended with the grapes, 


And was come after like Eurydice 
And brought down safely from the upper regions. . . . 


In West-running Brook (1928) there are two light touches: the 
flowers in the land-locked old dory (“The Flower Boat’’) spoken 
of as “Elysian freight’’;* and the bantering figure in the title- 
poem: 

“Oh, if you take it off to lady-land, 
As ’twere the country of the Amazons 
We men must see you to the confines of 


And leave you there, ourselves forbid to enter, — 
It is your brook! I have no more to say.”™ 


There is also the quatrain entitled ‘“Hannibal’’: 


Was there ever a cause too lost, 

Ever a cause that was lost too long, 

Or that showed with the lapse of time too vain 
For the generous tears of youth and song?* 


In the sixth and latest book, A Further Range (1936), Frost 
makes one allusion which gives pause even to professional classical 
scholars, and another which may serve as a bridge to regions of 
peril. The first occurs near the beginning of “Iris by Night,” a 
poem celebrating a memorable experience in the English Malverns 
with his poet-friend Edward Thomas: 


One misty evening, one another’s guide, 

We two were groping down a Malvern side 
The last wet fields and dripping hedges home. 
There came a moment of confusing lights, 
Such as according to belief in Rome 

Were seen of old at Memphis on the heights 
Before the fragments of a former sun 

Could concentrate anew and rise as one.* 


P., 240. P., 335. 
*C. P., 328. %C. P., 334. 
%* 4 Further Range: New York, Henry Holt and Co. (1936), 81. 
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The other allusion is more general and less difficult,*” for the 
poem imperatively entitled “Build Soil’ (originally read at Co- 
lumbia University on May 31, 1932, prior to the national party 
conventions of that year) is further titled ‘A Political Pastoral.” 
It is an outspoken, provocative dialogue between Tityrus and 
Meliboeus, with Frost himself almost surely speaking through the 
former. Not only because of the names of the “‘shepherds,”’ but 
also because of the theme— 

[Meliboeus] The times seem revolutionary bad**— 


classical scholars will be reminded at once—as Frost certainly 
intended that they should be—of the first of Vergil’s Eclogues 
and of the complaint of its Meliboeus, 
undique totis 
Usque adeo turbatur agris... 


which Calverly translated as 
So sore a trouble is in all the land. 


In addition to these ten (or possibly eleven) classical allusions 
there are also in Frost’s poems several significant references to 
Latin and Greek as languages and cultures. In ‘“The Death of the 
Hired Man,” for example, Silas, the likable old farm laborer, is 
described as unable to understand how the young collegian, Harold 
Wilson, could mean it when he said 


He studied Latin like the violin 
Because he liked it—that an argument!*° 


37 This atmospheric phenomenon, due probably to refraction, is thrice described in 
classical literature emanating indirectly or directly from Rome. Cf. Diodorus Siculus, 
Bibliotheca xvu1, 7, 4; Lucretius De Rerum Natura v, 663-665; Pomponius Mela, 
Chorographia 1, 94 f. Of these it may be affirmed with considerable assurance that Lu- 
cretius is most likely as the general source of Frost’s recollection. But all three make 
reference to the mountains of Ida in the Troad, not to Egyptian Memphis. Yet a simi- 
lar phenomenon, if not indeed the identical one, was utilized in Egyptian mythology 
in connection with the sun god Osiris. Thus W. Max Miller, “Egyptian Mythology,” 
The Mythology of All Races: Boston, Marshall Jones Co. (1918), x11, 94: “The dispersion 
of the god’s members originally seems to have involved a belief that the stars are scat- 
tered fragments of the dead sun.”’ This would indicate that in Frost’s recollection the 
passage from Lucretius had blended with another passage from classical literature, a 
passage yet to be found. For a number of kindnesses in connection with this quest I 
am indebted to Professor E. K. Rand, of Harvard University, and to Dr. E. S. McCart- 
ney, of the University of Michigan. 

4. F. R., 86. P., Si. 
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Again, in the title-poem in New Hampshire, in a passage consider- 
ing possible attitudes toward life and art, Frost asks a pointed 
question and then hastens to answer himself tangentially: 


How about being a good Greek, for instance? 
That course, they tell me, isn’t being offered this year.* 


Yet that Frost is aware that the devil can quote Scripture, that 
one Greek can be set off against another, is clear from the conclu- 
sion of the symbolic and mordant ‘“‘The Bear,” even to its fillip of 
satire on philosophic schools: 


He sits back on his fundamental butt 

With lifted snout and eyes (if any) shut, 

(He almost looks religious but he’s not), 

And back and forth he sways from cheek to cheek, 
At one extreme agreeing with one Greek, 

At the other agreeing with another Greek 

Which may be thought, but only so to speak. 

A baggy figure, equally pathetic 

When sedentary and when peripatetic.“ 


The foregoing comprise all, I believe, of the exact or nearly exact 
data. Perhaps it may pertinently be noted, however, that the ex- 
ploratory studies of Munson, Elliott,# Ford,“ and Janney® point 
to a considerable admixture of the classical in Frost’s general 
philosophy. And an enthusiast might suggest also that Frost, who 
has never chosen to write very long poems, early took to heart the 
admonition that Cynthius spoke to another Tityrus as he plucked 
him by the ear: 


P., 211. “aC. P., 347 f. 

Gorham B. Munson, “Against the World in General,’”’ Chap. rx of Robert Frosi: A 
Study in Sensibility and Good Sense: New York, George H. Doran Co. (1927), 99-115. 
Most of this chapter, the best in the book, appeared originally as “Robert Frost,”’ The 
Saturday Review of Literature, 1 (March 28, 1925), 625 f. 

“G. R. Elliott, “The Neighbourly Humor of Robert Frost,”’ [Study] vm in The 
Cycle of Modern Poetry: Princeton, Princeton University Press (1929), 112-134. Re- 
printed, with changes, from earlier articles, e.g. “The Neighbourliness of Robert Frost,” 
The Nation, ctx (Dec., 1919), 713-715. 

“ Caroline Ford, The Less Traveled Road: A Study of Robert Frost: Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press (1934). No 4 of the Radcliffe Honors Theses in English. 

“ F, L{amar] Janney, “Robert Frost,” The Hollins Alumnae Quarterly, tx (Mar., 
1935), 10-15. 
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pastorem, Tityre, pinguis 


Pascere oportet ovis, deductum dicere carmen.” 


“Tityrus, fat should be 
A shepherd’s wethers, but his lays thin-drawn.” 


III 


Notable among early responses to Frost were those of Edward 
Garnett and Ezra Pound. Garnett compared Frost’s farm poems 
with the Idylls of Theocritus, especially the humorous fifteenth, 
the Gorgo and Praxinoe”’;“ but Frost was steeped in Vergil long 
before he read Theocritus,*” and Pound was therefore much closer 
to the truth in hailing the pieces in North of Boston as “modern 
Georgics.’’48 

More recent critics, of various equipment, are increasingly re- 

cognizing, and each in his own way emphasizing, both Frost’s 
knowledge of the classics and his artistic expression of their in- 
forming spirit. Douglas Bush accounts Frost “a truly classical 
poet, whose clear-eyed sanity and craftsmanship are not merely 
instinctive but owe much to his early passion for Latin and 
Greek.’’** Louis Untermeyer deems that Frost’s Collected Poems re- 
veal him as “one of the three great pastoral poets of all time,’”*° the 
other two being Vergil and Wordsworth." And Padraic Colum re- 
cently wrote of his fellow poet: 
His scholarship is kept in the background, but his poetry is supported by 
scholarship more than most readers realize. For instance, there is his famili- 
arity with Latin poetry. It may seem a long way from “Mending Wall” and 
“The Death of the Hired Man” to Vergil. Yet Frost’s love of the Georgics 
and Eclogues is reflected in his New England narratives and dramatic 
monologues. Like Vergil, Robert Frost gets the landscape into his poetry. 
Very few modern poets have been able to do this.™ 

« “4 New American Poet,” The Atlantic Monthly cxvt (Aug., 1915), 214-221. Re- 
printed in part by Richard Thornton, ed., Recognition of Robert Frost: New York, Henry 
Holt and Co. (1937), 30-43. 

* Tilley, loc. cit. 

8 Poetry: A Magazine of Verse v (Dec., 1914), 127-130. 

4° Mythology and the Romantic Tradition in English Poetry: Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press (1937), 490 f. 

§ Modern American Poetry, 5th rev. edn.: New York, Harcourt. Brace & Co. (1936) 
15. 


5 Mr. Untermeyer adds this note in lectures. 
82 “Robert Frost,” Book-of-the-Month Club News, May, 1936, p. 5. 
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It is indeed to Vergil, the Vergil of the Eclogues and Georgics, 
that one must turn for the classical writer to whom Frost, in his 
predominantly numerous poems of the out-of-doors and farm life, 
is most nearly akin. Each of them masterfully reveals his peculiar 
artistic “difference” without refusing or violating the literary 
forms traditional to his culture, and yet each of them leaves his 
unmistakable and admirable mark upon those forms. Both of them 
faithfully observe the fundamental classical law of measure, al- 
ways flouted in one way or another by egocentric romanticists, 
and in part through measure achieve universality and permanence. 
Both of them know intimately the countryside and the farm, find 
there an inexhaustible wealth of congenial material, and inevita- 
bly, writing of it, compose passages offering some parallels in di- 
rect observation and in reflection. 

This the student concerned primarily with English and Ameri- 
can poetry may know, for the most part, only descriptively, factu- 
ally. A classical scholar, on the other hand, may realize it directly 
and thus may reread Vergil and Frost with renewed pleasure. Re- 
reading, say, Frost’s ‘A Prayer in Spring’’— 


Oh, give us pleasure in the flowers today; 
And give us not to think so far away 

As the uncertain harvest; keep us here 
All simply in the springing of the year. 


Oh, give us pleasure in the orchard white, 
Like nothing else by day, like ghosts by night; 
And make us happy in the happy bees, 

The swarm dilating round the perfect trees. 


And make us happy in the darting bird 
That suddenly above the bees is heard, 
The meteor that thrusts in with needle bill, 
And off a blossom in mid air stands still. 


For this is love and nothing else is love, 
The which it is reserved to God above 
To sanctify to what far ends He will, 
But which it only needs that we fulfil. 


—a classical scholar will observe with memorable delight, like 
any other fit reader, much that is unique with Frost, as, for in- 
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stance, the inimitably projected image of the humming bird. At 
the same time, however, he will almost surely recall passages from 
the Georgics, perhaps 

Ver adeo frondi nemorum, ver utile silvis, 

Vere tument terrae et genitalia semina poscunt. 


323 f. 
or 
Sin, has ne possim naturae accedere partis, 
Frigidus obstiterit circum praecordia sanguis: 
Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes; 
—u, 483-485. 
or 


His quidam signis atque haec exempla secuti 
Esse apibus partem divinae mentis et haustus 
Aetherios dixere; deum namque ire per omnis 
Terrasque tractusque maris caelumque profundum; 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
Quemque sibi tenuis nascentem arcessere vitas; 

—iv, 219-224. 


or maybe all three, and possibly others too. And it will be his 
peculiar joy to recall such passages not in any sense as sources, but 
as examples of those parallels whose substance is part of the great 
chain wherewith we are all and forever bound. 


Rotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


LUCIAN AND PINOCCHIO 


Lucian’s imagination has inspired many later authors. His 
Verae Historiae has recently been used as a source for an episode 
in the film Pinocchio, released in February by the studio of Walt 
Disney. In Disney’s version of the Italian fable Pinocchio is swal- 
lowed by a whale. Inside the whale he found a dark pool of water 
and a wreck of a ship. Geppetto, the woodcarver, was living on 
the wrecked ship. Geppetto had fished in vain until the whale 
swallowed a school of tuna at the same time Pinocchio was swal- 
lowed. On Pinocchio’s advice Geppetto built a fire so the whale 
would have to open its mouth. When the smoke made the whale 
sneeze, the woodcarver and Pinocchio sailed out past its teeth on 
their raft.! In the Verae Historiac, after returning from the moon, 
Lucian and his companions were sailing in the ocean. They met a 
whale and were swallowed ship and all. Inside they found an island 
on which they lived for twenty months. After many adventures 
they decided to escape by lighting a forest fire on the island. On 
the thirteenth day after the fire was lighted the whale died and 
they took their ship out between its teeth.” 

C. McDERMotTT 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1 Digested from the account in Life vm (December 25, 1939), 29-32. 
2 Cf. Verae Historiae 1, 30-11, 2. 
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HORACE, Epistles 1, 11, 25-27 


Nam si ratio et prudentia curas, 
non locus effusi late maris arbiter aufert, 
caelum, non animum, mutant qui trans mare currunt. 

Mr. Weston in the January number hits the target but not in the 
center when he holds that the third line is not contingent upon the 
other two. A contingency hinged to a general truth vanishes to 
zero, and the first line contains a general truth according to Epi- 
curus. This unspiritual philosopher maintained that happiness 
depends upon “sober calculation” and ‘‘sound judgment,” ratio et 
prudentia to Horace.! The man of sound judgment, if he loves 
crab cocktail but knows by the test of reaction (740s) that pain 
will ensue, coldly weighs the long ache against the brief pleasure 
and orders grapefruit instead. 

There are two ways of handling the protean si when hitched 
with a general truth. “If two and two make four, you are a don- 
key. Two and two do make four. Therefore you are a donkey.” 
Lewis and Short, s.v., 1, 4, favor this explanation, styling it “syl- 
logistic reasoning.” The other way is to regard si as equal to 
siquidem, “since, because,”’ which is perhaps satisfactory, though 
less explicit. Thought, like electricity, is prone to short-circuits. 

In the third line animum translates Epicurean 648eo1s, ‘“dispo- 
sition,’ which is a matter of choice and can be changed.” 

This epistle exemplifies Epicurean outspokenness, rappnoia; 
Horace functions as the liber amicus.’ If this fact has escaped all 
the commentators, from the pious Dean Wickham to Kiessling 
and Heinze of the compounded erudition, the discovery of this 
oversight is just one of the joys not listed by Sir John Lubbock in 
his Pleasures of Life. Epicurus was a thoroughgoing hedonist; he 
found all his predecessors in the wrong. Most philosophers do, and 
the commentators as often as possible. De me fabula. 

Norman W. DEWIIT 
VICTORIA COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


1 Cf. Epistle to Menoeceus 132: doy:opuds, 
* Cf. Diogenes of Oenoanda, Edited by I. William: Leipzig, Teubner (1907), tvu, 
1-3. 3 Cf. Satires 1, 4, 132. 
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HORACE, Epistles 1, 7, 25-28 


Quodsi me noles usquam discedere, reddes 
forte latus, nigros angusta fronte capillos, 
reddes dulce loqui, reddes ridere decorum et 
inter vina fugam Cinarae maerere protervae. 

When the charming Lalage “smiled sweetly” there is no doubt 
that she flashed her teeth at the admirer, like our Hollywood stars. 
Conversely, the third line above suggests pointedly that Horace 
has lost his front teeth along with his black locks. Let us imagine 
him endeavoring to pronounce J/lithyia, Phihius Achilles, Pirithous 
or Thyiades, and we have the correct interpretation of reddes dulce 
loqui above. References to bad teeth are easily found in indices to 
the elder Pliny, and deficient dentures are not unknown in realistic 
portrait busts. It may be added that the Romans, being clean- 
shaven, could not, unlike British army officers of the old school, 
train a drooping mustache over the defect. Little wonder that 
Horace shrank from reinvoking the lyric muse and shunned long 
sojourns in Rome—he was sensitive. 

Norman W. DEWIIT 
VICTORIA COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


TECHNOCRACY IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 


Among the amusing stories told a few years ago, when technoc- 
racy was going to revolutionize the world, was one about the young 
expert who told the farmer to turn his buffalo robe inside out, 
because it was much warmer that way; and we laughed at or with 
the farmer, who remarked what a joke it was that the buffalo 
never knew this. Yet why should Juvenal (xiv, 185-187), if not 
taught by an ancient technocrat, have said: 

Nil vetitum fecisse volet quem non pudet alto 
per glaciem perone tegi, qui summovet Euros 
pellibus inversis? 
Juvenal evidently thought that the chill east wind was kept off 


better by skins turned inside out. 
Henry A. SANDERS 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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A SUGGESTION TO DICTIONARY PUBLISHERS 


When a college student intimates that infinitives have something 
to do with babies, such an extraordinary, but quite symptomatic, 
event opens up whole vistas of unrewarded hardships in the lan- 
guage-teaching profession. 

And so it is with feelings bordering on despair that I launch an 
attack upon a victim who will be very much surprised thereby, 
because wholly innocent of wrong-doing. | 

I refer to the little paper, Word Study, circulated by one of the 
great dictionary-publishing houses. It is full of novel information 
about words, carries life stories of famous philologists, and in gen- 
eral promotes actively and interestingly the great cause of better 
English. It is free for the asking. 

The efforts of the Merriam Company, through this paper and 
through its other publications of similar kind, represent not alone 
commercial advertising at its best, but also the sincerest purpose 
of aiding in the processes of education in the land. The editors are 
obviously convinced of the profoundly basic nature of language 
‘knowledge, whatever the vocation or profession. 

At the same time, however, it appears to me that the heart of 
the matter is not quite reached by recording and recalling to 
men’s minds the wonders of etymology and the other vast stores 
of information available in the dictionary. The soil upon which all 
this finely suggestive material falls is not fertile enough. It has 
lain fallow for so long that a thorough and continual reworking 
of it is required, a reworking in the old-fashioned manner. That 
means, old-fashioned as far as America is concerned. The old coun- 
tries have in their wisdom never been led astray by the malicious 
theory that we can make a language live and grow without the 
closest individual and personal first-hand attention to its roots and 
branches. 

Word Study seems to take it for granted that English is being 
well-grounded in our schools and colleges everywhere and to 
assume therefore that its teacher-readers are equipped with a 
knowledge of, and zeal for, the languages, especially Latin, which 
have gone into the warp and woof of English. 
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But this is in the main not true. These teacher-readers—I am 
not now thinking of college teachers, whose training background 
is still generally pretty good—are for the most part products of 
institutions which require no foreign languages, even for English 
majors. Of sixty-seven teachers of English in the North Central 
Association answering a questionnaire, half believed that there 
was not enough foreign language in preparation for English, while 
the other half believed that there was too much. Here is a chaotic 
situation which the editors of Word Study and all who are in 
authority would do well to ponder. The first half, as I see it, is 
the more trustworthy, and possesses at least a vision of better 
things. The second half must either have been steered away from 
foreign languages by inexpert but dogmatic guides, or else, through 
failure from whatever cause to assimilate them, must have de- 
veloped toward them an unreasoning hostility. Both halves are 
more or less alike in whole or partial ignorance of that world of 
facts, knowledge of which gives the English teacher confidence, 
variety, enthusiasm, skill. As college majors in English, many, if 
not most, of these teachers were led to believe that the fort they 
had set out to capture could be taken by a frontal assault, with the 
result that the greater part of them from any conscientious point 
of view, were casualties, or at least never penetrated very far into 
the inner precincts of the stronghold. 

Such in the main is the reading clientele of Word Study, upon 
which its sponsors lavish their constant and commendable care. 
I would beg them to take this fact into consideration and to note 
that merely to talk about etymologies is not to insure red-blooded 
awareness of the inside facts of English. Such a policy is like the 
courses in art and music appreciation, pounds of which are not 
worth an ounce of personal seeking, personal trial, and hard, 
original work. English cannot be mastered by any number of 
made-up schemes of attack from the outside—word-games and 
puzzles, and all the hopeful fantastic devices imagined by the 
teacher contributors to the educational magazines, themselves 
ofttimes without intimate feeling for literature because of their 
own inadequate, cramped stocks of words. 

To make a practical suggestion, and one assuredly not difficult 
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to follow if admitted to be good, I wish that the dictionary pub- 
lishers would urge upon their readers, in and out of season, the 
absolute necessity for first-hand acquaintance with Latin, at the 
least. Insistence on such a line of counsel will not be immediately 
popular with those readers, greatly in the majority, who throng 
the paths of least resistance; but in the long run it should yield 
good dividends, even in dictionary sales. 

That these publishers have not adopted this way up to now does 
not involve a question of their not seeing the light, because Latin 
and other languages of the family to which English belongs are 
most thoroughly worked into every fiber of those mighty produc- 
tions; but if, knowing the precarious nature of the hold which those 
essential languages now have in the present American educational: 
scheme, even upon the very teachers of English in the key position 
of the secondary schools, they, with their opportunities, make no 
positively aggressive efforts to set the foreign language wheels 
to running again, they will surely have sinned against the light. 
In the circumstances, merely endeavoring to reach and benefit the 
linguistically immature by purely objective demonstrations will 
not serve. 

I may be importunate and intruding in asking the publishers 
of the dictionaries to consider ways and means of contributing 
more fundamentally to the public’s cultural growth and conse- 
quent power of receptivity for the indispensable things the dic- 
tionaries have to offer, but I cannot banish the thought that they 
could do something on this line by bringing their splendid facilities 
for enlightenment to bear on one of the weakest features of our 
public educational policy. 

A. M. WITHERS 


ConcorD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ATHENS, WEST VIRGINIA 


Book Rebiews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the 
Journat at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed 
in the department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the 
readers of the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief 
reserves the right of appointing reviewers. ] 


STANFORD, W. BEDELL, Greek Metaphor, Studies in Theory and 
Practice: Oxford, Basil Blackwell (1936). Pp. x +156. 10s. 6d. 


The reviewer in his study of Simile and Metaphor in Greek Po- 
etry (1914) makes the statement that “the metaphor has been 
treated psychologically and in its rhetorical history so fully that 
there is little left to be said.’”” He now admits his error and notes 
the numerous approaches which have been made to the ever- 
fascinating subject of the metaphor since his own study appeared. 

Mr. Stanford’s work is a real contribution to the general knowl- 
edge of the metaphor. In brief compass he discusses classical defi- 
nitions of metaphors, varieties of classical metaphors, classical 
views on the functions of metaphor, the imagination as a literary 
criterion (as applied to metaphor), modern theories, problems of 
basic meaning in Greek, and finally Homer’s use of metaphors. The 
reviewer believes that the title of this book, Greek Metaphor, does 
not adequately correspond with the contents. Much of it could 
apply to all language. The longest single chapter is given, for ex- 
ample, to the consideration of modern theories, and a special study 
of Greek metaphors is restricted to Homer alone. The work is 
really more valuable than the title would indicate. One who con- 
siders metaphors in any language would derive great benefit from 
a study of Mr. Stanford’s work. One does not have to agree with 
all of the author’s conclusions in order to find this benefit. The very 
nature of the subject, as the author and the reviewer both agree, is 
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elusive. The origin of the metaphor goes back to the origin of 
speech itself, and is involved with questions of primitive psychol- 
ogy. Yet it is a wholesome curiosity that leads one after another 
to stray into that ‘“No Man’s Land where rhetorician, semasiolo- 
gist, grammarian, philologist, logician, metaphysician, psycholo- 
gist, symbolist, mystic, skeptic, dilettante, and sciolist wage their in- 
termittent warfare.” Where the elements of warfare exist, it seems 
captious to the reviewer to indicate contrary opinions, when for the 
most part they are mere opinions and matters of taste. The re- 
viewer feels, however, that the author attributes too much so- 
phistication to Homer when he says (125 f.) that “Homer grasped 
the essence of linguistic development,” even though he did it in- 
tuitively, and that ‘Homer had to educate his own audience,” 
and that Homer’s “task was to restrain the exuberant indisci- 
pline and vitality of words.” He also doubts if Homer’s metaphor, 
Aduvov éogo xiT@va, was due to the Nomen Omen superstition or 
good-breeding. Homer elsewhere so frequently refers directly to 
death and dying and apparently takes such delight in describing 
the gory details of death that it seems more likely that we have 
here a very grim metaphor, mixed with irony, from one who viewed 
life in the raw. Such slight disagreements do not impair the gen- 
eral soundness of the author’s conclusions and observations. 

This little volume cannot fail to be stimulating to all who use it. 
The book is written in very readable style. A specially notable fea- 
ture is the author’s frequent use of well-chosen metaphors, many 
of them of a real poetical quality. The reviewer would not be quite 
human if he failed to express his grateful appreciation of a kindly 
reference to an effort of his own made in his younger days. The au- 
thor is to be congratulated upon what he calls his primitiae. We 
find in that description the hope that additional works from his 
pen may appear in succeeding years and that he himself may be 
the one who is to produce that great book on literary metaphor 
which he says is still to be written in English. 

ARTHUR L. KEITH 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
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SANFORD, EvA MATTHEWS, The Mediterranean World in Ancient 
Times: New York, The Ronald Press Co. (1938). Pp. xxi+618. 
$4.50. 

This new text of the Ronald Series is a survey of the history of 
the Near East and the Mediterranean area from early palaeolithic 
times until the defeat of the East Roman Emperor Heraclius by 
the Mohammedans in A.D. 636. In spite of the broad scope of the 
work, Dr. Sanford has written a scholarly, readable, and by no 
means superficial book. A distinctive feature is the inclusion of the 
results of the most recent archaeological work bearing upon the 
history of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Asia Minor. In a text which 
covers the history of the Near East, Greece, and Rome, one of the 
most difficult problems is that of correlating chronologically the 
developments in the various parts of the ancient world. The au- 
thor’s solution is to adopt relatively short periods and within each 
to include sections devoted to the several eastern and western 
areas. Allowing for the value of this method for emphasizing con- 
temporary conditions in different regions, I am not convinced that 
the resultant mosaic is easier for the instructor and the student 
than separate treatments of the Near East, Greece, and Rome sup- 
plemented by cross-references and the use of good parallel chrono- 
logical tables such as this text itself contains. At any rate, the lat- 
ter method preserves the feeling of historical continuity somewhat 
better. 

Almost inevitably a survey of this extent suffers somewhat from 
compression. This probably is responsible for the rather confusing 
account of the tactics at Marathon, and the neglect of the naval 
operations at Artemisium which explain the disaster at Thermopy- 
lae. On the other hand, there is remarkably little to challenge in 
the narrative or the conclusions of the author. Personally, I object 
to the use of the term Sea Raiders, with capitals, to denote various 
peoples participating in the movements which accompanied the 
close of the Bronze Age in the Aegean, and to that of Villanovans 
as if it were the name of a definite national or tribal group. But 
this may be hypercriticism. It is, however, by no means certain 
that Olympias was responsible for the death of Philip 11 of Mace- 
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donia; it is probable that the Latin and other early municipia did 
not keep their old local administration (see H. Rudolph, Stadt und 
Staat in rimischen Italien), and to say that Elagabalus was 
“lynched” certainly gives a wrong impression of his fate. 

The eleven maps are original and very satisfactory; there are 
judiciously selected reading lists, and a good Index. One must 
congratulate the author upon the choice of illustrative material, 
and the publishers upon the excellence of the reproductions, as 
well as upon the general appearance of the whole volume. 

A. E. R. Boak 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


BRUWAENE, MARTIN VAN DEN, La Théologie de Cicéron, Thése 
présentée pour l’obtention du grade d’agrégé de l’enseignement 
supérieur: Louvain, Bureaux du Recueil, Bibliothéque de |’ Uni- 
versité (1937). Pp. xxi+267. 


This is a careful study of those philosophical writings of Cicero 
that deal particularly with problems of theology and religion. The 
three works of which the author has made the most intensive ex- 
amination and given the most detailed analysis are the Tusculanae 
Disputationes, the De Natura Deorum and the De Divinatione. 
But he has by no means confined himself to these. His book con- 
tains an excellent account of the background and development of 
practically the whole of Cicero’s philosophical series, and more than 
once skilful use of the Letters has been made for the purpose of con- 
firmation or control. 

Dr. van den Bruwaene has no illusions in regard to the amount 
of original philosophic speculation contributed by Cicero in these 
writings. In this he diverges but little from current consensus, as 
seen for example in Schanz’s Geschichte der rimischen Literatur, in 
the Introduction to Pease’s edition of the De Divinatione, and in 
many other discussions of the subject. But while fully recognizing 
the dearth of new philosophical ideas in Cicero’s works, he con- 
tends that to regard him as a mere compiler is a wholly mistaken 
idea, generally due to lack of familiarity with the works themselves. 
And it is doubtless true that many critics of Cicero’s essays in 
philosophy have spent far more time in the investigation of the 
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theories of the Greeks whom he used or is supposed to have used 
as sources than in reading the Ciceronian texts. 

The author’s discussion of the sources of the first book of the 
Tusculans is a good illustration of the method he uses to establish 
his contention that there is a much larger proportion of Cicero 
himself in these philosophical works than has generally been be- 
lieved. He begins by pointing out the great uncertainty that exists 
in regard to the source material of the book. With painstaking 
thoroughness he lists all the Greek philosophers to whom the 
different sections of the book have been assigned by various 
scholars: this idea must be credited to Plato, this to Chrysippus, 
this to Panaetius, this to Dicaearchus, this to Crantor, this (and 
any other about which there is doubt) to the inevitable Posidon- 
ius. Some of these source allocations van den Bruwaene accepts 
(p. 81), as for example Dicaearchus for sections 18-23, Panaetius 
for sections 40 ff., and Crantor in free adaptation for section 82 
to the end; but in a detailed discussion (pp. 59-81) he makes a 
strong case for the assignment of the rest of the book to Cicero 
himself: namely sections 1-9, 24-40, and 66. It is his own ideas 
about immortality that Cicero expresses in section 24: me vero 
delectat |animos, cum e corporibus excesserint, posse in caelum quasi 
in domicilium suum pervenire], idque primum ita esse velim, deinde, 
eliam si non sit, mihi persuaderi tamen velim; and with this passage 
one may compare De Senectute section 85: Quodsi in hoc erro, qui 
animos hominum immortales esse credam, libenter erro. The note 
of skepticism in both these quotations conforms to everything we 
know of Cicero’s personal belief about the life hereafter. He as- 
suredly wished to believe, and some of the arguments by which he 
supports the idea of immortality are not borrowed from any pred- 
ecessor but are his own, as for instance those in his discussion of 
euhemerism in sections 27—28 (pp. 60-63). Here at any rate Cicero 
could not have used Posidonius, for the latter did not accept 
euhemerism. Moreover, it is Cicero’s own views that we find in 
the expression of uncertainty about the nature of the life after 
death in sections 30-35; his own too is the preference for Plato in 
Section 39, Errare mehercule malo cum Platone, quem tu quanti 
facias scio, et quem ex tuo ore admiror, quam cum istis vera sentire. 
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And yet van den Bruwaene is careful not to give his readers the 
impression that he is claiming too much originality for Cicero on 
the basis of a single book of the Tusculans. He says (p. 68): Ceci 
évidemment ne peut pas faire conclure que partout dans ses wuvres 
philosophiques Cicéron a été autant en éveil. Il est certain qu’il y 
a des parties entiérement copiées. Il nous suffit pour le moment de 
distinguer des éléments certainement personnels. In his treatment 
of the De Natura Deorum, the author states that while this work 
is less original than the Tusculans, it is not less personal. It is 
his belief that for this as for some of his other philosophical works 
Cicero had at hand an outline or at least notes which he had made 
long ago when he first studied philosophy. These notes, it is sug- 
gested, may have been derived from the teaching of Diodotus the 
Stoic, who lived for some time in Cicero’s house, and indeed died 
there at a great age in the year 59. Diodotus was a follower of 
Panaetius, and it was in all probability the doctrines of the latter, 
one of the most distinguished members of the school of the Middle 
Stoics, that Cicero absorbed from Diodotus’ teaching. In van den 
Bruwaene’s opinion these notes were the ultimate source of Cic- 
ero’s revision of book 11 of the De Natura Deorum. Undoubtedly 
Posidonius was the chief source of that book, but apparently be- 
fore publication Cicero tempered his Posidonius with a little Pan- 
aetius. 

This theory of the existence of earlier outlines is applied by the 
author to the whole series of philosophical works finished and pub- 
lished in the years 45 and 44. He says (p. 38): il est matériellement 
impossible que Cicéron soit tout concu, étudié et rédigée en si peu de 
temps. He goes on to say that the only explanation possible is the 
one advanced by Hirzelin Der Dialog, p. 528 ff. According to him 
the dialogues of this group had two redactions: the first going back 
to the days when Cicero was following thelectures of his early teach- 
ers (Philo, Diodotus, and others), and writing themes on the sub- 
jects of the lectures; the second was that of 45-44. Hirzel regards 
the De Natura Deorum as a specially good example of this practice 
of double redaction. 

Enough has been said to indicate the importance of van den 
Bruwaene’s book. It will be of distinct interest to all students of 
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Cicero’s philosophical writings. For while it readily concedes that 
Cicero was not a philosopher of rank, it establishes with equal 
clearness that he was deeply interested in philosophy and theol- 
ogy, had a genuine enthusiasm for the speculations of great 
thinkers and their vast implications, carried on his studies in 
philosophy with sincerity, earnestness, and industry, always made 
up his own mind on the tangled problems with which he was so 
often confronted, and enriched his story of the warring schools 
with illustrations derived from his own experience and the reac- 
tions of his uniquely vivid mind. 
Gorpon J. LAING 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RosE, H. J., A Handbook of Latin Literature from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of St. Augustine: New York, E. P. Dutton 
(1937). Pp. 10+557. $6.00. 


The erudite products of Professor Rose’s pen are extraordinary 
in their range and extent. To his Handbook of Greek Mythology and 
his Handbook of Greek Literature, he now adds a Handbook of Latin 
Literature. It is a monumental work in which the student will 
find a mass of factual material and bibliographical references cov- 
ering every phase and every detail of classical Latin literature, in 
the broadest definition of the term, as well as critical judgments on 
almost every controversial point, based on the latest and most 
detailed studies. 

On the whole, one cannot avoid the impression that this vast 
assemblage of facts and opinions remains somewhat undigested, 
unpruned, and unpolished. Too much elementary information is 
crowded in with the discussion of the most recondite of problems. 
Who but the “general reader,”’ wholly innocent of Latin litera- 
ture, would need a synopsis of the plot of each of Terence’s plays, 
or would need to be told, as in the note on p. 19, about the Roman 
system of personal names? And who but the most advanced stu- 
dent would profit by a detailed discussion of the titles of the lost 
dramas of every obscure playwright? A large part of the book is 
elementary, and a correspondingly large part is beyond the com- 
prehension of non-specialists: the macaronic footnotes (mixed 
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English and Latin) and the heavy Teutonic style, burdened with 
parentheses,' would be unintelligible to one who has not had long 
training in Altertumswissenschaft. And if the work is designed to be 
an English substitute (as one might infer) for Schanz- Hosius in 
the Miiller-Otto Handbuch, why does the author sometimes refer 
the reader for further details to his great German exemplar?” 

Yet there are sound opinions and brilliant generalizations buried 
amid the mass of factual details. There is food for thought, for in- 
stance, in the Preface, in the excellent first chapter, in the first 
paragraph of chapter m1, and in many other places. In short the 
work is a mine of information, but it lacks singleness of purpose. 
It is clearly a reference-book; to read it through from cover to 
cover, as a history of Roman literature, would be almost out of the 
question; yet from it there might be gleaned, by a reader with 
sufficient time and patience, a brilliant essay on the evolution of 
Roman literature. 

Dean P. Lockwoop 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


1 Cf. the last sentence on p. 2, continued at the top of p. 3. 
2? E.g. on p. 66 cf. note 131, and on p. 72, note 9. 


Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. The aims of this de- 
partment are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help the ex- 
perienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional world, and 
to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions 
on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of this depart- 
ment. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, inter- 
est devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for publication 
should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be addressed 
to the editor of this department.] 


Question-Answer Department 


The suggestion has several times been made that Hints for 
Teachers sponsor an occasional Question-Answer department. 
Questions or difficulties likely to be of interest to many would, it 
was assumed, be submitted for answer to some one whose experi- 
ence makes him especially qualified to give assistance. Both ques- 
tion and answer would then be made available to all through 
Hints. 

Such a question came a short time ago, from a young teacher in 
her first year with the usual heavy program of curricular and ex- 
tracurricular duties. Her school is in a factory suburb of a large 
industrial city. The pupils come from foreign homes with little 
or no cultural background or stimulus. The teacher was seeking 
advice as to how best in her crowded program to meet their antip- 
athy toward Latin and other cultural subjects. 

From Mildred Dean, of Roosevelt High School, Washington, 
D. C., comes the following very helpful answer to her query: 


Your pupils are tough, you say, hard to handle, given to crap shooting, not 
interested in Latin, with a foreign background in an industrial town where 
there is no stimulus to culture? But the very fact that their feet brought them 
into a Latin class tells us that on that first day they came into class looking 
hopefully for something they dimly sensed. Let us try a radical departure from 
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things we have done before, to see if we cannot catch that cobweb of an ideal 
and weave something out of it. 


MEASURES TO TRY AT ONCE FOR CHEER AND A FRESH START 


For a review of verb forms in a beginning class put augeo augere, “‘in- 
crease,”’ and veto vetare, “‘forbid,’’ on the board and ask to have a volunteer 
mark off the part to build on. Then we have augdre and vetalre where all can 
see them. Pupils from seat one in each row go to the board, all others ready to 
take their places quickly. The teacher dictates augebunt to be written on the 
board, divided into the three parts showing who does the action, when he 
does it, what he does, with the English meaning of the whole word. Let the 
fourth pupil take his place, and then dictate vetabant, to be written down, cut 
into parts, and translated. When all the pupils in each row have had a turn— 
do not take them in order—we inspect the columns quickly for mistakes and 
add the score of each row. It is interesting to keep the scores on an unused 
corner of the board. Not more than five or six minutes should be used in this 
way today; again tomorrow let us do the same. The next day, when the Eng- 
lish meanings are all correct and everybody has had a turn, let us rub out the 
dictated Latin and see which row of the class can finish replacing the Latin 
from the English, building the parts just as before we picked them to pieces. 
When they have thoroughly grasped the idea that the parts of the Roman 
verb mean very definite simple things, give a little test like the following: 
rideo riddre, “laugh at” ; crepo crepalre, “scold.” 

The verbs below are made from the new words given above. Copy each one 
carefully, cut it into parts and give the English meaning: crepabantur, crepat, 
crepare, crepabit, crepantur; ridebuntur, ridentur, ridebamus, ridebo, ridebant. 

As for nouns, they probably use cases with no discrimination at all. The 
place to make a fresh start is with the accusative. The base of the trouble 
is that they do not know that verbs (action words) are of two kinds, big 
strong ones that act like whirlwinds, catching up something in their action 
and changing it—words like ‘“‘throw,” “send,” “grab,” “eat,” “kick.” Then 
there are little, simple words that just stay quiet and do nothing to change 
the world, like “sit,” “stand,” “be.’’ When you have tried to make this plain, 
get the pupils to give illustrations and have them start two columns on the 
board. While they are doing this, they will see that the “hurricane word” 
type always has to have something to work on, and no matter how noisy a 
word like “leap” or ‘‘dance”’ is, it cannot go into that column, because it does 
not seize some object and change it in some way. You will see how new this 
idea is to them. Before the class enters the next day, have twelve or fifteen 
short sentences in English on the board. I usually make a little paragraph 
about Julius Caesar, using some transitive and some intransitive verbs. Let 
the pupils try an experiment on the backs of their homework papers, making 
two columns of the verbs to see if they can separate them perfectly. When all 
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have finished, let them read the “hurricane column” aloud, with plenty of 
time for protests and questions. Have pupils answer both protests and ques- 
tions; here is an opportunity to begin getting pupils to help a blunderer by 
asking him a question that will make him see his mistake. 

When you get this idea of the two kinds of verbs fairly started, you may 
venture the word “transitive.” At that time begin to show the class “him” 
and “them” as used with these verbs, and show the m in those words as one 
of the proofs that Latin and English are related. When the pupils see that the 
action word in a sentence is often the kind that has to have something to act 
upon, then they will understand how the Romans always used a special end- 
ing for that relationship in a sentence. But no piece of knowledge should ever 
be allowed to become automatic in its application. We must now begin to 
contrast sentences containing the verb sum with those containing a transitive 
verb. The verb “to be” is the same idea in words as the equals mark in their 
mathematics. So if we say, Puer est, the ending must be, incola Britanniae. 
Est is an equals mark. When your pupils can use a direct object or a predi- 
cate nominative in two different sentences close together without hesitation, 
then they have really learned and thoroughly understand the great basic 
relationships of the sentence. 

Constantly show your pupils English words derived from Latin. Ask them 
what “‘static’”’ means; they will tell you it means “‘a loud noise.” They have 
already had stare, and when you write the phrase “‘static electricity’ on the 
board, they will work out what “‘static’”” must mean. Impress on them that 
a large vocabulary is necessary for understanding the world and other people. 
We do not use long words for “knocking our friends cold,”’ as they would put 
it, but to interpret people and events to ourselves. If you can describe a well- 
liked friend to yourself as a “static personality”’ you willunderstand his charm 
while knowing better how to treat him. By comparing our English words con- 
stantly with their Latin originals, we can give our pupils clear impressions of 
meaning in place of the vague or incorrect ones they have. ‘‘Laboratory”’ is 
not a place full of bottles of stuff; “insulate” does not mean “to wrap with 
rubber tape”’; “feminine” and ‘‘novelty” come from words that occur early in 
the course. This vivification of the meaning of English words is one of the 
values of Latin that begins on the first day of the course, and one which the 
children soon begin to watch with deep respect. 


HaBits AND ATTITUDES To BE ASSUMED BY THE TEACHER 


1. Remember that you can begin afresh every day in teaching, and that if 
you have made mistakes, you can keep on trying to rectify them till you 
succeed. 

11. Make the class a pleasant and cheerful place with no reproaches. Most 
of the emotional strains in class come because we do not understand what is 
puzzling and baffling our pupils. Those troubles begin with the first gram- 
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matical term we use. The pupils do not know the meaning even of “noun,” 
“verb,” “‘clause,” “‘adjective,” “‘transitive.”” The situation is even more 
acute if they claim to know those words on the ground that they studied 
them in English class. They have heard the terms, but there are no definite 
concepts in their minds. Add to this the fact that some of the words we use 
in grammar are already in their vocabularies with totally different significa- 
tions, e.g., “imperfect”” means “defective” or “spoiled,” “present”? means 
“something somebody gives you,” “past” does not mean “last week.”’ As a 
matter of fact, I have never been able to find out what “‘past”’ does mean toa 
beginners’ class; I have found only that it is intertwined inextricably with 
“passive.” It takes much impromptu writing and saying of Latin verbs from 
principal parts not seen before, much cutting of tense sign from action and 
person, much extemporaneous translating, to get the idea over that ‘‘-ba-” 
means “it happened often last year,” and “‘-b-”, “‘-bi-,” “-bu-,” “-be-”? mean 
“it will happen some day.” If the teacher keeps on mentioning “imperfect” 
and “future” casually, not expecting pupils to reply to her in those terms, but 
expecting them to understand, soon they will pick up the grammatical term 
when making a question for a fellow-student in order to help him correct 
some mistake. The safest course for the Latin teacher today is to avoid all 
grammatical terms and to seek fearlessly with her pupils the underlying ideas 
in the Latin and the basic relationships in a sentence. 

mm. Work definitely every day to find out exactly what your pupils can 
do so far in meeting some easy Latin, and what they can do under the chal- 
lenge of writing a sentence of their own about a picture or about some story 
from mythology which you have told them. Try the experiment of a “‘book- 
open test.” Tell them that you will give them five words, each ready to fit 
into a sentence. They must make up a suitable remainder for each word, 
having all parts fit nicely together. Give them equos, est, habebant, magna, 
and finilimi (nominative plural). You will be much wiser when you have cor- 
rected these papers; but do not be sadder, because you will have come much 
closer to your pupils. 

Iv. Assign short, very definite lessons of some things to do, not something 
to memorize. Remember it is a language you are studying with them, a way 
of saying things and understanding what other people have said or written. 
Memorizing forms comes last of all when familiarity with the use of the form 
is complete. 

None of the ways that we were taught will work for these children. But if 
we have faith in what the Roman tongue does for our use of language, and 
love for its spirit, we will not cease to search to find ways to make Latin real 
and useful to our students, so that they will understand what they are doing 
and see that their work is leading them into mastery of the machinery of 


language. 
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Education for Democracy—A Radio Sketch 


The following sketch, Roma, What of Your Future?, was written 
by the Latin pupils of William T. Wagner, of Easton Senior High 
School, Easton, Pennsylvania, for use in a local broadcasting sta- 
tion. It is reprinted here partly in response to requests that have 
been received from time to time for such material; more particu- 
larly because it shows how much a study of Latin and its back- 
ground has to contribute to the increasing emphasis now being 
laid on education for democracy. 

The writers wish to call attention to the change they have made 
in the character of the Pythia who, according to Plutarch, was 
usually an ignorant woman whose unintelligible mumblings were 
interpreted for the suppliant by the priest. To avoid confusion 
over the radio they have transferred the mental brilliance of the 
priest to the Pythia, who nevertheless by quavering voice and 
nervous chuckle endeavors to suggest the hysteria under which 
she probably labored. Anyone using the script may restore the 
more correct procedure if he so desires. 


ROMA, WHAT OF YOUR FUTURE? 


Time: During the reign of Augustus, 22 B.c. 

Place: The Oracle of Delphi. 

Characters: Pythia, priestess of the oracle; Julius Lentulus and Marcus 
Laeca, who come to consult the oracle. 


Pythia (soliloquizing). Here it is the Ides of January, and my advice has not 
been sought since the Kalends! Today, however, two men will come to con- 
sult—none other than the well-known statesmen, Julius Lentulus and Marcus 
Laeca. I have been advised by the spirit of Apollo [laughs quietly], so I al- 
ready know what their questions will be. But I shall pretend to be ignorant 
of them lest they miss the great spectacle of my methods of prophecy. Ah! 
Here come the two great men now. 

(Enter Julius Lentulus and Marcus Laeca) 
Lentulus. Good day, gracious Pythia! I, Julius Lentulus, and my friend, 
Marcus Laeca, have come far to ask some questions of thee. 
Pythia. Speak, gentlemen, and I shall answer you truly. 
Laeca. First let us rest and regain our bearings, with thy kind permission. 
Pythia. Indeed, gentlemen, rest. You have come far. But, tell me, how goes it 
at Rome and what prompted you to come? Surely only an important quest 
would bring you two good men so far from glorious Rome. 
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Laeca. That’s just it, gracious Pythia. Nothing is wrong. Rome grows more 
prosperous each day! We have added new lands to our realms! Our treasury 
is full! Since no peoples dare oppose our great armies, the temple of Janus 
stands closed as a sign of our security in peace! Now that the reign of mighty 
Augustus and the diplomatic efforts of Maecenas have resulted in almost 
flawless government combined with amusements for the people—games at the 
Circus Maximus, theatres, magnificent baths, treasures in statuary and 
painting; and now that our poetry and literature have reached such a high 
level, no other city can rival ours! Our beloved Vergil is even now finishing a 
poem which celebrates the glory of the Roman race and predicts that our 
civilization will last forever. As you can see, contentment reigns, but— 


Pythia. But, what? 

Laeca. Just this, good Pythia. Things are too good. People are too secure. 
Lentulus and I have had a premonition. We wish to know whether our gov- 
ernment will endure! We have sensed an undercurrent of dissatisfaction on the 
part of many who would still restore the republican form of government— 
and this, despite the fact that Augustus proves himself daily an ever more 
benevolent ruler. To us this smoldering discontent appears deeper than it 
seems, Is it destined again to blaze up in another civil war, to pit Roman 
against Roman and brother against brother? How can such strife be avoided? 
And tell us, pray, will our civilization, as Vergil says, live forever? 


Pythia. So, that is what has brought you here—anxiety and fear that Rome’s 
prosperity, peace, and happiness will not endure indefinitely? You enumerate 
Rome’s blessings, and yet state that her security is merely outward, that it 
is undermined by a spirit of dissension and discontent. Interpretation based 
on such analysis scarcely requires the prophetic inspiration of Apollo. 


Laeca, Still, Pythia, we do beseech thee! 


Pythia. First, then, recall with me Rome’s beginning and her growth. It is the 
story of the mighty oak developed from the lowly acorn. She started humbly 
as a village of wretched huts on the muddy Tiber. Gradually, as she grew, 
she shook off one trouble after another. Though her government changed in 
form and though her strife was sometimes with internal as well as with out- 
side foes, she never deviated from her march to power until finally she es- 
tablished herself as virtual mistress of the earth. That march to power, mind 
you, was based upon the heroic sacrifices and contributions of your ancestors. 
These were men who placed regard for the welfare of their fellow-citizens and 
love for their country above all else. These were men who exemplified the qual- 
ities of frugality, moral integrity, and self-sacrifice. From these men you 
have inherited the Roman empire. It is a rich legacy which you have not 
earned, which you scarcely deserve, which you fail to appreciate, and which 
you cannot manage. You have grown drunk with wealth and power. Even 
your own historians admit the degeneracy of Roman character. Poverty, once 
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regarded as an honor, is now considered a disgrace. He is a fool who would 
heed the moral standards of olden times. Greed for wealth and personal 
power drives you to political corruption and disregard of your social obliga- 
tions. 

Lentulus. But numerous social reforms have been adopted, gracious Pythia. 
Under Augustus all classes enjoy enhanced privileges. The poor and the 
unemployed, too, are supported at public expense. 

Pythia. At the expense of Rome’s provinces, you mean. The correction of one 
social problem entails maladjustment in another. And these privileges of 
which you boast—can they be called privileges when exercised under an em- 
peror? Can privileges be genuine without freedom in government? Or is such 
freedom synonymous with Caesar? 

Laeca. This, most holy prophetess, is the question which vexes us. While 
mindful of the genius of Augustus and the blessings he has conferred upon 
our state, there would be comfort in the assurance that when Augustus passes 
the republic might be revived. 

Pythia. Solid comfort, indeed! But seek not to influence the voice of prophecy. 
Stand back and you shall know! ...O Spirit of Apollo, whose abode this 
temple is, reveal to these, thy servants, the answer to this question! [Noise, 
like that of a puff of smoke.] Your answer is this: Caesar shall be succeeded by 
Caesar. Later emperors will by turns prove less propitious; nor will the social 
order be so adjusted as to guarantee the immortality of the Roman govern- 
ment. Therefore some day, though still quite distant, your government shall 
fall! It shall cease to exist! 

Laeca. Say this is false, kind Pythia! Rome cannot fall! 

Pythia. No? 

Lentulus. Pray, why must our empire fall? 


Pythia. More than anything else, that change in Roman character, coupled 
with ill-omened leadership, will be the cause. T'was this which caused the 
republic to crumble, and brought the rise of your dictators, and the accession 
of Augustus. 

Lentulus. We will prevent this! We will strengthen our forces! We will pre- 
serve our government! 


Pythia. Nobly spoken, Lentulus, but a thousand men of your determination 
could not steer destiny from its path. This is fate! 


Laeca. Then we shall face the inevitable. Lentulus, you and I must live as 
cleanly as we can, from this moment forth. Let us die knowing that the day 
of Rome’s doom will not come the sooner because of any act of ours. Also, let 
us keep silent concerning these facts lest our countrymen lose spirit in for- 
warding Rome’s glory. 

Lentulus. There is truth in your words, my friend. I agree to remain silent and 
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to live honestly, myself; but, one more question, renowned Pythia: Is our 
civilization to be remembered? 


Pythia. Great spirit of Apollo, attend me! [Another sound of a puff.] Take 
courage, gentlemen. This will follow: 

The lamp of learning will burn very dimly for centuries after the fall of 
Rome. It will appear, in fact, that the glorious heritage of your civilization 
has been lost. But gradually the spirit of learning, kept alive in the monas- 
teries of all Europe, will arise, rivaling even the grandeur of your own. Great- 
est of all will be the civilization whose language and manners will be most 
closely based on that of Rome, a civilization destined to be cradled in the 
island of Britannia, one of Rome’s far-flung provinces, and to reach a glorious 
development in a continent yet undreamed of! 

Laeca. Thank Zeus for that! We are to be remembered! Pray go on, favored 
Pythia, tell us more. 

Pythia. This new civilization will preserve not only the government, the law, 
the language, and the literature of today, but even your religion. They will 
no longer worship your gods, it is true; but they will sing them in their poetry, 
honor them in their advertising, and commemorate them in the names of their 
days and months. The first day of their week, for example, they will name 
“Sunday” in honor of my lord Apollo, god of the sun; and Moon-day will be 
“Monday” in honor of my lord’s twin-sister, Diana, lovely goddess of the 
moon. These people, moreover, will study carefully your language and civil- 
ization, realizing full well that an understanding of their own depends upona 
knowledge of its origin. Many of your statues will be left for them, and the 
ruins of some of Rome’s most beautiful buildings will still stand for them to 
admire and to copy. 

Lentulus. All this is well, but my heart is burdened with so much talk of our 
people’s coming corruption. One thing more would I know. These people, this 
new civilization of which you speak—will it endure? Will our language live 
forever through them? Tell us, good Pythia, and we will depart. 

Pythia. Depart now, gentlemen, lest I o’eruse Apollo’s gracious gift. I have 
already asked him much. Whether this new and stronger civilization will last 
forever depends upon how well they will profit by the mistakes of the past. 
Our future fate lies in their hands! Satisfy yourselves with this and go! 

Laeca. We do beg thy humble pardon, most high Pythia, and we thank thee 
deeply. 

Lentulus. Indeed, we thank thee. Farewell. 

Pythia. Farewell. [Fades out.] 


Current Events 


[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory cov- 
ered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. Robinson, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River; G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
for the Southeastern States; Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., 
for the Lower Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Alfred P. Dorjahn, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia., for the Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be 
sent to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


Classical Association of New England 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Classical Association of New Eng- 
land will be held at Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., Friday and 
Saturday, April 5 and 6. 

The sessions of the meeting will be held in Jesup Hall, where the head- 
quarters likewise will be. Members and guests are asked to register as soon 
after arrival as is convenient. 

Accommodations for lodging will be provided in the Freshman Quad- 
rangle or may be obtained at the Haller Inn or the Williams Inn. Meals will 
be served at the Garfield Club in Currier Hail. 

Williams College invites the members of the Association and their guests to 
dinner on Friday evening at the Garfield Club. The Faculty House will be 
open to the members of the Association and their guests during the days of the 
meeting, and tea will be served there on Friday afternoon from 4:30 to 5:30. 

Members and guests are cordially invited to visit the Chapin Library of 
Rare Books in the College Libiary, where distinguished examples of 15th and 
16th century printings of the classical authors will be exhibited, including a 
1488 Homer and the Subiaco Cicero (1465?). The Art Museum of the College 
in Lawrence Hall will also be open to visitors. 
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PROGRAM 
Fripay, Aprit 5, 10:15 a.m. 


. Welcome by Dean Theodore Clarke Smith, of Williams College, with 


Response by Professor Harry E. Burton, President of the Association. 


. “Demetrius Poliorcetes,” Professor John Van Antwerp Fine, Williams 


College. 


. “Notes on the Athenian Aristocracy,” Dr. Paul L. MacKendrick, Phillips 


Academy, Andover. 


. “Vercingetorix,” Dr. George A. Land, Newton High School. 
. Discussion. 


Frimay, 5, 2:00 P.M. 


. Business meeting, including reports and the election of officers. 
. “Epic Silence in the Iliad,” Professor Austin M. Harmon, Yale Uni- 


versity. 


. “Classics in the News,” Miss Susan E. Shennan, New Bedford High 


School. 


. “Societas Latine Scribentium,” Mr. John K. Colby, The Country Day 


School for Boys, Newton, Massachusetts. 


. Discussion. 


Fray, Aprit 5, 8:15 p.m. 


“The Husband of Alcestis,” Professor Ivan M. Linforth, University of Cali- 


fornia. 
Following the address there will be an informal social gathering and 


smoker in the lounge of the Garfield Club. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 9:30 a.m. 


. “Some Problems in the Teaching of First-Year Latin,”” Mr. T. Mason 


Mahon, Jefferson Junior High School, Meriden, Connecticut. 


. “Linguistic Training—A Classroom Aid,” Dr. John F. Gummere, William 


Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. 


. “Recent Archaeological News from Greece’ (Illustrated), Professor 


Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr., Brown University. 
“By Their Fruits,” Professor W. L. Carr, Teachers College, Columbia 


University. 


. “The New Deal in College Board Examinations,” Miss Mary R. Stark, 


Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 


. Discussion. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 2:15 P.m. 


. “Homer and Vergil on the Maine Coast,” Professor Mary Ellen Chase, 
Smith College. 

. “Nausicaa and Dido,” Professor Herbert N. Couch, Brown University. 

. Unfinished Business, 


2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
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Readers of the JouRNAL are cordially invited to attend the meeting. Further 
information may be obtained from the chairman of the local committee, 
Professor George M. Harper, Jr., Williamstown, Massachusetts, or from the 
secretary of the Association, Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr., Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Connecticut. 


Missouri—Richard Grier Peoples 


Richard Grier Peoples, who died December 11, 1939, at Fulton, Missouri, 
was born at McCains, Tennessee, March 8, 1869. He received his education 
at the Webb School, Erskine College, and the University of Chicago, with 
Erskine College conferring upon him in 1917 the degree of LL.D. He taught 
from 1887 to 1925 in Tennessee, mostly in the Webb School and in the Peoples 
Preparatory School at Franklin. In 1925 he was called to Westminster Col- 
lege, Fulton, Missouri, as Professor of Latin and Greek and to fill the Sausser 
Professorship of New Testament Greek. During the Classical Investigation 
he served as chairman of the Southern Group. He bore the reputation of a 
thorough humanitarian, an inspiring teacher, and an outstanding Christian 
gentleman. 

W. D. SKILES 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


North Carolina 


Professor C. C. Mierow, of Carleton College, will be in charge of the gradu- 
ate work in Latin at the University of North Carolina second Summer Session, 
1940. 


A Request for Co-operation 


A committee of the American Classical League has been appointed to study 
and report on the methods that are now being used and that might be used to 
attract high-school students to study Latin and college students to continue 
their study of Latin and begin the study of Greek. High-school and college 
teachers who have data and suggestions of this sort are urged to communicate 
with the chairman of the committee, Professor Walter R. Agard, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


New York—Barnard College 


Friends of the late Charles Knapp will be gratified to learn that the me- 
morial fund established in his name at Barnard College has been slightly 
oversubscribed. The goal set was $2,000 and the present total is $2,212. Pro- 
fessor Knapp bequeathed his classics library to Barnard College and the 
proceeds of the fund are to be used to buy additional books. 
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The Present Status of Classical Education 


Professor Dorrance S. White has recently issued a general letter to his co- 
workers in which he especially reports on the gratifying activities in the 
southern states. From this we take pleasure in giving excerpts: 

In November, for the first time, the Classical Association of Florida met 
in a joint language meeting, at the Florida State College for Women, with the 
Florida chapters of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Teachers of French. Members of all three organizations felt that the experi- 
ment was successful and that many problems brought out were of common 
interest. A pamphlet has just been published by the Classical Association of 
Florida containing statements of prominent Florida citizens on the value of 
Latin. The Committee is collecting the names of newspaper editors or writers 
favorable to the classics. Several of these newspaper men have given much 
favorable publicity to classics in the past. Committee members are also work- 
ing on high-school assembly programs, speeches in meetings of parent- 
teachers’ associations, and other groups. 

In South Carolina the Committee on the Present Status of Classical Educa- 
tion decided to continue its plan of work as followed last year: (1) to dis- 
tribute information; (2) to continue to assist inexperienced teachers; (3) to 
keep in touch with the Latin situation in college and high school; (4) to work 
with the problem of curricula revisions and to represent the Latin teachers 
in as many meetings as possible; (5) to arrange and conduct district meetings 
of classical teachers. 

The Committee decided to discuss three topics at the district meetings: 
(1) value of classical studies; (2) Latin situations; (3) improved methods of 
teaching Latin. In accordance with this plan, the Committee invited all the 
Latin teachers in the vicinity of Rock Hill to meet for a special program on 
Saturday, November 11. W. Kamp, of Hendrix College, Arkansas, spoke on 
“The Practical Value of Cultural Studies.”” Miss Ruth Carroll, of Newberry 
College, as chairman of the Committee, presented her study of the present 
situation, and a round-table discussion on improved methods of teaching 
Latin was led by Julia Kibler, of Newberry High School. 

A well-attended and very valuable Latin Conference was held last October 
at Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, at which many teachers were 
present not only from Georgia but also from surrounding states. Dr. Old- 
father, of the University of Illinois, was the principal speaker. College and 
high-school teachers led round-table discussions on timely topics. Plans are 
being made to broaden the Latin Tournament. 

In Alabama the chairman has appointed a committee member for each 
county to stimulate study of the classics. At the fall meeting of the Classical 
Section of the Alabama Education Association the time was devoted entirely 
to the discussion of possible ways of stimulating interest in the high schools. 

The Latin teachers of Arkansas are in the process of establishing a state- 
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wide Junior Classical Association. In November, 1939, at the meeting of the 
Classical Section of the Arkansas Educational Association, a committee to 
effect such an association was appointed, with Dr. Mary E. McKinney, of 
State Teachers’ College, Conway, as chairman. The membership of this 
association will consist of high-school Latin students. 

The State Teachers’ College is also trying to do something for Latin in 
Arkansas through the Classical Club of State Teachers’ College and the 
Arkansas Alpha Chapter of Sigma Pi Rho. The latter is a national fraternity 
of honor students in Latin for teachers’ colleges. The Classical Club frater- 
nizes with the Latin students in the local city high school. It is planning to 
make a second pilgrimage to Nashville to visit the Parthenon this spring. 
Dr. McKinney reports that the excursion two years ago was the most success- 
ful project of her experience. 

In Texas a Latin Tournament was conducted in seven districts under the 
direction of Miss Dora Flack. At the University of Texas a Latin Institute 
was held June 12-17. Dr. Ullman was the visiting lecturer, and the staff of 
the University of Texas was assisted by Drs. Glasgow and Swanson, of the 
modern language department. The Latin Leaflet, published by the University 
of Texas annually or semiannually, contains much material helpful to high- 
school teachers. 

October 19 Dr. May A. Allen, of Newcomb College, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, sent out to the teachers of Louisiana a most interesting ques- 
tionnaire. It inquires as to the number of teachers teaching Latin, number 
of Latin students, increase or decrease, general attitudes of the community, 
administration, and other teachers toward Latin study, qualifications of 
teachers, subjects taught in combination with Latin, effect of colleges’ strik- 
ing out Latin as entrance requirement, membership in professional organiza- 
tions, and other important details. 

The teachers responded with many interesting accounts. All teachers had 
B.A. degrees; eight had M.A.’s. The majority had majored in Latin in col- 
lege. They were almost unanimous in their desire to teach Latin only, but 
were teaching every imaginable combination, including commercial law, book- 
keeping, and physical education. 

Professor Alfred P. Hamilton, of Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi, 
reports that one of the most encouraging activities in our whole classical 
field is the increasing number of Latin institutes held in connection with 
summer sessions. These tend to balance the increasing number of pro- 
gressive-education workshops, which generally specialize in the social sciences. 
Professor Hamilton reports that the institute held at Millsaps College last 
June was very stimulating and successful. At this time plans for the organiza- 
tion of regional and district classical meetings were made. 


Recent Books' 


[Compiled by Herbert Newell Couch, Brown University] 


ArEscHyLus, Prometheus Bound, Translated by R. C. Trevelyan: New York, 
Macmillan (1939). Pp. 47. $.75. 

ALBERTELLI, Piro, Editor, Gli Eleati, testimonianze e frammenti: Bari, 
Gius. Laterza & Figli (1939). Pp. 250. Lire 30. 

ANDERSON, J. G. C., Editor, Tacitus’ Germania: New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (1939). 7s. 6d. 

Armour, RicHarp W., and Howes, Raymonp F., Coleridge the Talker, 
A Series of Contemporary Descriptions and Comments with a Critical 
Introduction: Ithaca, Cornell University Press (1940). Pp. xvi+480. 
$4.00. 

AyMarp, A., Les premiers rapports de Rome et de la Confédération achaienne: 
Bordeaux, Feret et fils (1938). Fr. 90. 

BastiwE, GEORGE, Le moment historique de Socrate: Paris, Alcan (1939). 
Pp. 324. Fr. 50. 

Breve, GRrAceE LuciLe, Vergil and Aratus, A Study in the Art of Translation 
(Doctor’s Thesis): Chicago, distributed by the University of Chicago 
Libraries (1936). Pp. iii +90. 

BELKIN, SAMUEL, Philo and the Oral Law: Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press (1939). Pp. xviii +280. $3.50. 

BerzunzA, JuLi10, Alexander the Great and the Alexander Romances, A Ten- 
tative Classification of Books, Pamphlets, and Pictures concerning: Pri- 
vately Printed (1939). Pp. viii +138. 

BOLKESTEIN, HENDRIK, Wohltdtigkeit und Armenpflege im Vorchristlichen 
Altertum, Ein Beitrag zum Problem “Moral und Gesellschaft’: Utrecht, 
Holland, A. Oosthoek (1939). Pp. xvi +492. 

BREWSTER, RALPH, The Island of Zeus, Wanderings in Crete: London, Duck- 
worth (1939). Pp. 360, illustrated. 15s. 

BucHWALD, WOLFGANG, Studien zur Chronologie der attischen Tragédie, 455 
bis 431 (Doctor’s Thesis): Weida i. Thiir., Thomas und Hubert (1939). 
Pp. 58. 

Burriss, Eur E., and Casson, LIONEL, Latin and Greek in Current Use: 
New York, Prentice-Hall (1939). Pp. xvi +286. $2.50. 


1 Including books received at the Editorial Office of the CLAsstcaL JouRNAL, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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CARCOPINO, JéROME, La vie quotidienne a Rome a l’apogée de l’empire: Paris, 
Hachette (1939). Pp. 348. Fr. 25. 

CHAPMAN, EMMANUEL, Saint Augustine’s Philosophy of Beauty, “St. Mi- 
chael’s Mediaeval Studies, Monograph Series”: New York, Sheed and Ward 
(1939). Pp. 127. $3.50. 

CuitpE, V. Gorpon, The Dawn of European Civilization, new edition, en- 
larged: London, Kegan Paul (1939). Pp. 371. 16s. 

CicERO, Brutus, With an English Translation by G. L. Hendrickson; and 
Orator, With an English Translation by H. M. Hubbell, “Loeb Classical 
Library”: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1939). Pp. 538. $2.50. 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Literature: New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (1939). Pp. 567. $2.50. 

DELLA CorTE, Matteo, Piccola guida di Pompei: Pompei, Sicignano (1939). 
Pp. 80, 18 plates, 1 plan. Lire 5. 

DEMOSTHENES, Private Orations, Vol. 11, With an English Translation by 
A. T. Murray, “Loeb Classical Library”: Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press (1939). Pp. viii +451. $2.50. 

DERVENN, CLAuDE, Iles de Gréce, d’Ithaque @ Samothrace: Paris, J. de Gigord 
(1939). Pp. 240. Fr. 20. 

Dionysius OF HALICARNASSUS, Roman Antiquities, Vol. 1, With an English 
Translation by Earnest Cary, On the Basis of the Version of Edward Spel- 
man, “Loeb Classical Library”: Cambridge, Harvard University Press 
(1939). Pp. 532. $2.50. 

DorPFELD, WILHELM, Alt-Athen und seine Agora, Untersuchungen iiber die 
Entwicklung der altesten Burg und Stadt Athen, Heft 2: Berlin, Mittler 
(1939). Pp. 133-304, figures 11-20, plates ix-xvi. RM 6. 

Ducati, Pericte, L’arte in Roma dalle origini al secolo VIII, “Storia di 
Roma, Vol. 26”: Bologna, Cappelli (1938). Pp. 500, 303 plates. 

Durant, W111, The Life of Greece: New York, Simon and Schuster. $3.95. 

Evripwes, Medea, Translated by T. C. Trevelyan: New York, Macmillan 
(1939). Pp. 57. $.75. 

Evans, EvizaBetH C., The Cults of the Sabine Territory, “Papers and Mono- 
graphs of the American Academy in Rome, No. 11”: New York, American 
Academy in Rome (1939). Pp. xv +254, 7 plates. 

GarDNER, E. A., Greece and the Aegean, New Edition, revised by Stanley 
Casson: London, Harrop (1938). 7s. 6d. 

GLENN, Jesste May, The Neuter Plural in Latin Iambic and Trochaic Verse 
(Doctor’s Thesis): Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania (1939). Pp. 30. 

GRACE, FREDERICK RANDOLPH, Archaic Sculpture in Boeotia: “Harvard- 
Radcliffe Fine Arts Series”: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1939). 
Pp. vii +86. Figs. 83. $5.00. 

Gray, Louis H., Foundations of Language: New York, Macmillan (1940). 
Pp. xv +530. $7.50. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Edited by a Committee of the Classical 
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Instructors of Harvard University, Vol. t: Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (1939). Pp. 130. $2.00. 

HeEvrt ey, W. A., Prehistoric Macedonia, An Archaeological Reconnaissance 
of Greek Macedonia in the Neolithic, Bronze, and early Iron Ages: Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press (1939). Pp. 394, illustrated. Gns. 3. 

Hostet, SCHUYLER DEAN, Lucretius, his Genius and his Moral Philosophy: 
Kansas City, Midland Publishers (1939). Pp. vii +48. 

Jacosy, Ferrx, Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, Part 11: Leiden, 
Brill. To appear in about 30 sheets of 16 pages each during the present 
year. 

JAEGER, WERNER, Demosthenes, der Staatsmann und sein Werden: Berlin, de 
Gruyter (1939). Pp. viii +268. RM 7.50. 

JeanmarreE, H., La Sibylle et le retour de lage d’or: Paris, Ernest Leroux 
(1939). Pp. xi +146. Fr. 30. 

Lrvy, Vol. v1, With an English Translation by Frank Gardner Moore, ‘‘Loeb 
Classical Library”: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1939). Pp. 
viii +512. $2.50. 

Lucas, F. L., A Greek Garland, A Selection from the Palatine Anthology: 
New York, Oxford University Press (1939). Pp. xvii +105. $1.75. 

MAURRAS, CHARLES, Le voyage d’Athénes, “Editions d’histoire et d’art”’: 
Paris, Plon (1939). Pp. 144. Fr. 50. 

Meavtis, G., Les chefs-d’oeuvre de la peinture grecque: Paris, A. Michel 
(1939). Pp. 228, 72 plates, 2 color plates. Fr. 50. 

Messtvus, ARuSIANUS, Exempla Elocutionum, “Corpus Scriptorum Roma- 
norum Neapolitanum, 1’’, edidit Entius V. Marmorale: Neapoli, apud 
Aliosium Loffredo Bibliopolam (1939). Pp. xv +108. Lire 15. 

McEvEN, KATHRYN ANDERSON, Classical Influence Upon the Tribe of Ben, 
A study of Classical Elements in the Non-Dramatic Poetry of Ben Jonson 
and His Circle: Cedar Rapids, The Torch Press (1939). Pp. xix +316. 

McPEEK, J. A. S., Catullus in Strange and Distant Britain, “Harvard Studies 
in Comparative Literature, No. 15’: Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press (1939). Pp. 428. $5.00. 

Morison, SAMUEL Exrot, The Ancient Classics in a Modern Democracy, 
Commencement Address delivered at the College of Wooster, 12 June, 
1939: New York, Oxford University Press (1939). $0.50. 

Morrow, GLENN R., Plato’s Law of Slavery in its Relation to Greek Law, 
“Tilinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. xxxv, No. 3”: Urbana, 
The University of Illinois Press (1939). Pp. 140. $1.50. 

NELSON, JoEL STANISLAUS, Aeneae Silvii De Liberorum Educatione (Doctor’s 
Thesis), “Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Latin Language and 
Literature, Vol. xm”: Washington, D. C., The Catholic University of 
America Press. Pp. ix +231. 

- Ovid, A Concordance of, Prepared by Roy J. DEFERRARI, StistER M. IN- 

VIOLATA BARRY, Martin R. P. McGurre: Washington, Catholic Uni- 

versity of America Press (1939). Pp. ix +2220. $20.00. 
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Ovip: Selected Works, Edited by J. C. and M. J. Thornton, ‘““Everyman’s 
Library,” 955: New York, Dutton and Co. (1939). Pp. 342. $.90. 

Parke, H. W., The Delphic Oracle: Oxford, Basil Blackwell (1939). Pp. viii 
+457. 21s. 

PARMENIDES, Way of Truth, and Plato, Parmenides, Translated with an 
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schaft,? Halfband 35, “Olympia” bis “Orpheus”: Stuttgart, Metzler (1939), 
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PEETERS, FELIX, Editor, Les “Fastes’’ d’Ovide, Histoire du texte: Brussels, 
Falk Fils (1939). Pp. 514. Belgas 20. 

PERCIVAL, GEOFFREY, Editor, Aristotle on Friendship, Being an expanded 
translation of the Nicomachean Ethics, Books vu and 1x: Cambridge, at 
the University Press (1939). Pp. xxxvii +151. 

Pore, R. Martin, On Roman Roads with St. Paul: London, Epworth Press 
(1939). Pp. 144. 6s. 

Porratz, Hanns A., Das Pferd in der Friihzeit: Seestadt Rostock, Carl Hin- 
storff (1938). Pp. 215. 

Putny, Natural History, Vol. 1, With an English Translation by Harris 
Rackham, “Loeb Classical Library”: Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press (1939). Pp. xx +450. $2.50. 

PRINDLE, LESTER M., Editor, Mythology in Prints, Illustrations to the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, 1497-1824: Burlington, Vermont, Lester M. 
Prindle (1939). 24 plates. $1.00. 

REINHARDT, CHARLES W., An Outline of Roman History, Constitutional, Eco- 
nomic, Social: St. Louis, Mo., Herder (1939). Pp. x +277, 1 figure, 4 maps. 
$2.00. 
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Topics: Toronto, J. M. Dent & Sons (1939). Pp. ix +200. $2.25. 
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Academy in Rome, Vol. xvr”’: New York, American Academy in Rome 
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